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THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS —BY 


Many trivial things which happened during the retreat to Corunna 
and which on any other occasion might have entirely passed from my inemory, 
have been as it were branded into my remembrance, and I recollect the mos 
trifling incidents which occurred from day to day during that mareh. I re 
collect, amongst other matiers, that we were joined, if 1 may so term it, by : 
young recruit, when such an addition was anytuing but wished for during the 
One of the men's wives, (who was struggling forwarc 


in the ranks with us, presenting a ghastly appearence of illness, misery, aud 


disasters of the hour. 


A SKETCH. 
BY CHARLES SWaiN. 


A Maen in the moonlight 
Was sitting all alone ; 
The shadow of the rose-trees 
Across the green bank thrown : 
And. graceful as a lover, 
The quiet moon had placed 
A beam. just like a fond arm, 
Around her beauteous waist. 


Sometimes with silver firger 
It touched her raven hair ; 
Sometimes it seught her bosom, 
As if its heaven were there : 
Or glanced from cheek to forehead, 
Or mouth and chin caressed ; 
Or silent sank beside her, 
And kissed the ground she pressed. 


Some wish they were a fairy, 
But no such wish have I; 
I'd rather be the moonbeam 
My heart's beloved one nigh ! 
To chase away the darkne s, 
To dwell within her sight, 
And whils¢ I lired, to make the world 
To her awoanld of light! 


A LITTLE WHILE! 
BY WILLIAM J NES. 
A while! a little while! 
In that brief space the tear and smile 
Alternate come and go: 
The heediess laugh, the lone heart's sigh, 
Tae hope one moment raises bigh, 
The next, sioks deep in woe! 


A little while! It seems an age 

To those whom paiuful thoughts engage, 
A span to careless mirth; 

Tis fraught with strange event to some, 

To others scarce observed doth come, 
Whose sou!s are knit to earth. 


A little while! Within that hour 
It may be love's absorbing power 
Hath stole upon the breast, 
Unknown unfelt in former years, 
But waking now a thousand fears, 
That else had been at rest ! 


A little while, end manhvood’s prime 
Hath yielded to the touch of time, 
And, wreck'd, 1s drooping low ; 
The eyes are lustreless and dim, 
And nerveless is the pliant limb, 
Death s signet marks the brow ! 


A little while, —and vain we trace 

The lines of some remember'd face, 
The well- beloved of yore ; 

The haggard mien, the locks of grey, 

Chide m wurnfully the bygone day 
That veil'd those features ! 


A little while! The flow’ra we knew, 
So sweet and glorious of hue, 
Gave earth an Eden's bloom, 
A little while, and none survived, 
No green leaf left to tell they lived, 
Or, trembling, bless their tomb ! 


A little while! The lapse we feel, 
As new and changeful objects steal 
Our visions from the past, 

We seem to fill another sphere,— 
To know that peace is only where 
The beautiful can last! 


HENRY CURLING, ESQ 


fatiy ue,) being very large in the family-way, towards evening stepped from 
amongst the crowd, aud laid herself down amidst the snow, a ittle out of the 
main road. Her husband retnained behind with her; and | heard one or two 
hasty ob ervatious amongst our men, that they had taken possession of their 
last resting-place. The enemy were, indeed, not far behind at this time, the 
night was coming down, and their chance seemed in truth but a bad one.— 
To remain behind the column of march in such weather was to perish, and 
we accordingly furgot ail about them. 0 my surprise, however, I, some 
little time afterwards, (being then myself in the rear of our party,) again saw 
her She was hurrying with her husbend after us, and in her arms she car- 
ried the new born babe she had just given birth to Her husband and herself. 
| between them, managed to carry that infant to the end of the retreat, where 
we embarked. (God tempers the wind, it is said, to the shorn lamb; and many 
years alterwards I saw that boy, a strong and healthy lad The woman's 
name was M'Gnire, a sturdy aod healthy Irishwoman ; and lucky was it for 
herself and babe thar she was so, as that night ofculd and sleet «as in itself 
| sufficient to try the constitution of most fe.uales | lost sight of her, | recol- 
lect on this night, when the darkness came upun us; but with the dawn to my 
surprise, she was still amongst us. ; 
The shoes and boot~ of our party were now mostly either destroyed or 
 seless to us, from foul roads and long miles, and many of the men were en- 
tirely barefooted, with knapsacks and accoutrements altogether in a dilapida- 
‘ited state. ‘The officers were also, for the mo-t pert, in as miserable a plight. 
They were pallid, way worn, their feet bleeding, and their faces overgrown 
with beards of many days growth Whata contrast did our corp- display, 
even at this period of the retreat, to my remembrance of them on the morning 
their dashing a pearayce captivated my fancy in Ireland! Many of the poor 
fellows, now near snking with fatigue, reeled as ifin a state of drunkenness, 
and altogether [ thought we looked the ghosts of our former selves; stil! we 
held on resolutely: our officers behaving nobly ; and Crawfurd was not to be 
daunted by long miles, fatigue, or five weather Many aman in that retreat 
took courage from bis stern eye and gallant bearing. Ideed, 1 do not think the 
wor'd ever saw a more pertect soldier than General Crawfurd Ic might be 
on the night following the disaster I have just narrated that we came to a 
| hal. for about a couple of hours ina smal! village, and, together with several 
‘| thers, | songht shelter in the stable uf a sort of farm-house. the first roof I saw 
near. Here, however, we found nothing to refresh ourselves with, by way of 
food, but some raw potaioes lying in a heap in one of the empty stalls, and 
which, for waut of better rations. we made a meal of, before we threw our- 
selves down upon the stones with which the place was paved. Me nwhile 
others of our men, together with two or three of our officers, more for unate 
than ourselves, had porsession of the rooms of the adjoining building, where 
they found at least a fire to warm themselves before. Lieutenant Hill had a 
black servant with him ‘in the retreat a youth he had brought with him from 
Monte Video, where, I heard. the Rifl s had found him tied to a gun they had 
captured there. This lad came and aroused me as | lay in the mule stable, 
and desired me to speak with his master in the adjoining room. 1| found the 
| lieutenant seated m a chair by the fire, when | entered. He was one of the 
few amongst us who rejoiced in the possession of a tolerably decent pair of 
boots, and he had -ent for me to put a few stitches in them, in order to keep 
hem from flying to pieces. | was so utter y wearied, th.t I at fir-t refused to 
have anything to do with them ; but the officer, taking off bis boots, insisted 
upon my geting my waxed threads aud mending them and himself and 
jservant throstiggeme into the chair he arose from, put the boots into my hands, 
| got out my sho®making imp'ements, and beld me up as! attempted to cobble 
op the boots It was, however, in vain that I tried to do my best towards 
ihe hevtenant s boots. After a few stitches, | fell asleep as 1 worked, the awl 
| and wax-ends falling to the ground. | remember there were two ot: er officers 
| present at the time Lieutenant Molloy and Keppel, the latter of whom soon 
jafterwards fei! dead from fatigue during the retreat. At the present time 
_ nowever, they all saw it was in vain to urge me to mend Lieutenant Hill's 
‘boots. He therefore put them on again witha woeful face and a curse, and 
|| dismissed me t» my repose. Our rest wae pot, however, of long duration.— 
‘| [be French were upon vur trail, and before long we were up and hurrying on- 
again. 

As the day beganto dawn, we passed through ano'ber village—a long, 
| straggling place The houses were all closed at this early hour, and the in- 
| habitants mostly buried in sleep, and, I dare say usconscious of the armed 

thousends who were pouring through their silent syeets. When abont a cou 
ple of miles from this village, Crawterd again haXed us for about a quarter of 
an hour. !t appeared to me that, with returniég daylight, he wished to have 
ja good look at us this morning, for he mingled amongst the mer as we -tood 
| leaning vpoa our rifles, gazing earnestly ip Our faces as he passed, in order to 
yudge of our plight by our countena: ces’ He himsetf appeared anxious, bat 
full of fire and spirit, occasionally givi#g directions to the different officers, 
jand then speaking words of encouragement to the men. It is my pride now 
|| oremember that General Crawfurd seldom omitted a word in passing to my- 
self. On this occasion, he stopped in the midst, and addressed a few words to 
|;ne, and glancing down at my feet, observed : 
What! no shoes, Harris, see, eh 7” 


|| None, sir” I replied ; “they have been gone many days back” He 
| smiled, and passed on, spoke to another man, and so on through the whole body. 
|| Crawfurd, was | remember, terribly severe, during this retreat, if he caught 
| |anything hike pilfering amongst the men As we stood however, during this 
||short halt, a very tempting turoip-field wai close on one side of us; and sevet- 
al of the men were so ravenous, that although he was in vur very ranks, they 


| jstepped into the Geld and helpec themselves to the turnips, devouring them 
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like famishing wolves. He either did not or would wt observe the delinquen that he actually blubbered ‘ike » child. At length, during a pause in our ex. 
cy this time. and soon afterwards gave the word, and we moved on once more. ertions, I thought 1 beard something like the bark of a dog come down the 
” About this period | remember another sight, which I shall no: to my dying wind. I bade Brooks listen, and we both distinetly heard it—the sound gave 
day forget ; and it causes mea sore heart, even now, as T remember it.— us new hope, just as we were about to abandon ourselves to our fate. | ad. 
Soon after our halt beside the tornip-tield, the se:eams ofa child near me vised Brooks to lay himself as flat as he could, ond drag bimself out of the 
caught my ear, and drew my attention to one of the women, who was endea slough, as 1 had found some hard tufts of grass in the direction [ went ; and 80, 
voring to *rag along a little boy about seven or eight yearsof age ‘The by degrees, we gained a firmer f. oting, and eventually succeeded in extrica. 
poor child was apparently completely exhausted, and his legs failing under |ting ourselves, though in such an exha»sied state, that for some time we lay 
The mother had occasiona!lv, up to this time, been assisted by some of jbelplessly upon the ground, unable to proceed. 
the men taking it in turn to help the little fellow on ; but now all turther ap. _ At leveth, with great caution, we ventured to move forwards in the direc. 
peal was vain. No man had more strength than was necessary for the snp- (tion of the sounds we had just heard. We found, however, that our situa. 
port of his own carcass, and the mother could no longer raise the child in her |tion was still very perilous ; for in the darkness’ we burdly dared to move a 
arms, as her reeling pace too plainly shewed. Still, however, she continued 'step in any direction, without ;robing the ground with our rifles, lest we should 
to drag the child along with her. It was a pitiable sight, end wonderful to be- again sink, and be eventually smothered in the morasses we had strayed amongst, 
hold the efforts the pour woman made to keep the buy amongst us. At last. On a sudden, however (as we carefuliv felt our way,) we heard voices shouting 
the little fellow had not even strength to cry, but, with mouth wide open, in the distance, aad cailing out, ** Men lost ! men lost!” which we imme- 
stumbled onwards, until both sank down to rise no more. The poor woman jdiately concluded were the cries of sume of our own people, who were situat. 
herself had. for some time, looked a moving corpse ; and when the shaces of ed like ourselves. 
evening came down, they were far behind amongst the dead or dying in the} After awrile, | thougit[ saw, far away, something like a dancing light, 
This was not the only scene of the surt [ witnessed amongst the wo | which seemed to flicker about, vanish, and reappear, similar to a Jack o iantern. 
men and children during that retreat. Poor creatures! they must have bitterly /[ pointed it out to Brooks, and we agreed to alter our direction, and move to- 
regretted not having accepted the offer which was made to them to embark at wards it. As we did so, the light seemed to approach us, _and grow larger, 
Lisbon for England, instead of accompanying their husbands into Spain, The) /and presently another and another appeared, like twinkling stars, 
women, however, I have often observed, are more persevering in such cases,|'they looked something like lamps upon one of our London bridges, as seen 
and are not to be persuaded that their presence is ofien a source of anxiety to /fromafar. The sight revived our spirits, more especially as we could now dis. 
the corps they belong to. : tinctly hear the shouts of people, who appeared in search of the stragglers, 
Some of our men were now becoming savage and reckless of life, I observed, | «nd, as they approached us, we perceived that such was indeed the case. ‘The 
and it required all of Crawfurd’s strictness and management to keep them to lights, we now discovered, were furnished by bundies of straw and dried twigs, 
gether. | have heard many blame him for too mucn harshness and severity in jtied on the ends of long poles, and dipped in tar. They were borne in the 
this retreat, I myself think he saved the force under his command by such lnands of several Spanish peasants, from a village near at band, whom Craw. 
measures from destruction. He was marching, at this time, in the midst of furd hed thus sent to our rescue. 
us on foot, close to the part where [ myself was trudging along, when I heard He had discovered, un reaching and halting in this village, the number of 


a man named Daniel Howans say in a loud voice, and apparently on purpose men that had straved from the main bedy, and hametately ordering the torches 
‘ have mentioned to be prepared, he collected together a party of Spanish peas- 


him. 


road, 


fur him to hear: 
him! he had much better try and get us something to eat, than ants, and obliged them to go out into the open country, acd seck for his men, 
as | have said; by which means he saved (on that night) many from d: ath. 


continue to harass us to death like this.” ‘ 
No sooner had Howans uttered the words, than Crawford turned and sprang = To retura to my own adventures on this night. When Brooks and myself 


upon him, and seizing the rifle from his hands, in an instant felled lim to the jreached the village | have mentioned, we found it filled with soldiers, standing 
ground with the butt end. He then halted the brigade, called a drum-head ‘ana lying, huddied together like cattle in a fair. A most extraordinary sight 
court-martial on the instant, and Howans was sentenced to receive three hun- jit appeared, as the torches of the peasants flashed upon the way-worn and gaunt 
dred lashes on the spot. At this time, however, it was growing too dark to figures of our ariny. The rain was coming down, too, on this night, I remem- 
punish Howans, and Crawfurd, therefore, as soon as the sentence was awar- ber; and sown after I reached our coips, | fell helplessly to the ground ina 
ded, ordered us on again. miserable plight. Brooks was himself greatiy exhausted. but he behaved nobly, 

He marched amongst us all that night, and every short halt we made, he and remaived beside me, trying to persuade some of our fellows to assist him 
looked sharply as the darkness would allow to observe how the men were keep- in getting me up, and gaining shelter in one of the houses at hand. * May I be 
ing together I surmise this, from his passing where [ myself was standing on |\J—d !"’ I heard him say, “if I leave Harris to be butchered in the streets by 
such occusions, ond regarding us steadily as he did so. Woen morning dawned.) ithe cowardly Spaniards the moment our division leavestke town.” At length 
he again called a halt, and forming a hollow square, desired the culprit to be Brooks succeeded in getting a man to help him, and together they supported 
brought into it without delay, and delivered himself of a short speech, of which'|me into the passage of a house, where I lay upon the floor for some time 
I can at this moment remember almost every word. ||Af er awhile, by the help of some wine they procured, | rallied and sat up, 

«7 will not,” be said, “sacrifice one jot of my duty to my King and country. | ili eventually I got once more upon my legs, and, arm in arm, we proceeded 


Rifles, for the good opinion of either officer or soldier in this force. The or ||ayain into the streets, and joined our corps.) Poor Brooks certainly saved my 
ders | issue are for your own good, and those who disobey them may expect, jjife that night. He was one of the many good fellows whom I have seen out, 
the consequences of their disobedience. Tie up Daniel Howans for punish-|/and I ofien think ofbim wita feelings of gratitude as I set at my work in Rich. 
ment.” jmund Street, Soho. 

I remember that the white morning frost was sticking upon Crawfurd’s | When the division got the order to proceed again, we were still linked arm 
hair, beard, and eyebrows, as he spoke on this morning, giving him quite an jin arm, avd thus we proceeded. Sometime-, when the day appeared, stopping 
aged look. » hae to _ for a short time and resting ourselves, and then hurrying on again. 

This was indeed no time to be lax in discipline, and the General knew it | [ remember Sir Dudley Hill passing me ona mule this day. He wore a 
The men, as | said, were, some of them, becoming careless and ruffianly in /Spanish straw-hat, and had his cloakon. He looked back when he had passed 
their demeanour ; whilst others, again, | saw with the tears falling down their ‘and addressed me. “ Harris,” said he “1 see you cannot keepup.” He 
cheeks from tne agony of their bleeding feet, and many were il] with dysen appeared sorry for me, for he knew me we'l. * You must do your best,” he 
tery from the effects of the bad food they had got hold of apd devoured on the jsaid, ““ my man, and keep with us, or you will fall into the hauds of the enemy.”’ 
road. Our knapsacks, tov, were a bitter enemy on this prolonged march | As the day wore on, | grew weaker and wesker ; and at last, spite of all my 
Many a man died I am convinced, who would have borne up well to the end of jetforts, | saw the main body leave me hopelessly in the lurch. Brooks him- 
the retreat, but for the infernal load we carried on our backs. My own knap self was getting weaker tou ; he saw it was of little use to urge me on, and 
sack was my bitterest enemy ; I felt it press me to the e rth almost at times, jat length, assenting to my repeated request to be left behind, he hurried on as 
and more than once felt as if { should die under its deadly embrace. The | weil as he was able without » word of farewell. I now soon sank down in the 
knapsacks, in my opinion, should have been abandoned at the very commence- ‘road and lay beside another man who had also fallen, and was apparently dead, 
ment of the retrograde movement, as it would have been better to have los! jand whom { recognized as ove of our sergeants named Taylor, belonging to 
them altogether, if by such loss, we could have saved the poor fellows who as Ithe Honourable Captain Fakenham’s (aow General Sir Hercules Pakenham) 
it was died strapped to them on the road. t y company. 

To return, however to Daniel Howans, he received his ong trgnes without | 
a murmur; and, when it was over, his great coat was put on, his wife carried ‘ 
his aceoutrements for him, and forward as went once Aaa’ On the same day. | OUTPOURINGS. 

BY D. CANTER. 


I remember, the general found it necessary again to address the men as they. 
seemed atill inclined to stray away into the open country on einer side the | Mathews was exceeding wrath at the liberties the press took with him. One 


road ; and two more of the Rifles were tried by drum head court martial, and day he met an American gentlenan as he was driving in from Hampstead. 
sentenced to receive a hundred lashes each. | Dear me! is this you, »r. Mathews?” exclaimed the |.tter; “ why, you're 

Towards evening on this day we came toa part of the country of a yet |the last person I expected to see "— Indeed ! why sy 1" + Because I’ve 
wilder and more desolate appearance even than that we had already traversed : |just read your death ia the vewspaper.”.—* What! those infernal penny a- 
a dreary wilderness it appeared at this inclement season ; and our men, spie liners have been at me again, have they? I Il tell you how they doit. You 
of tre vigilance of the General, seemed mauy of them resolved to stray into) don’t understand the-e things. *Want six lines for the end of this 
the open country, rather than traverse the road before them. Thecomingnig t column,’ shouts the compositor down his d—d trumpet * Will a murderdo!’ 
favoured their designs, aed many were, before morning, lost to us through theiy |bawls a peuny-a liner. *No!'—* Then kili Mathews! So I'mkilled. Ha, 
own wilfulness. Amongy others, | found myself completely bewildered and jha' must be a cursed coward to die so many deaths,eh! Goud morning !” 
lost upon the heath, and shoud doubtless have perished had | not fallen in with Mathews frequently dined in Tavistock Place A congeniality of tastes— 
another of our corps in the same situatinn. As soon as we recognized each (for both were devoted Shuksperians—led to an intimacy between Mr. Oakley 
other, | found my companion it. adve sity w-s a strapping resolute fellow land our great monlogist, which only terminated with the death of the latter. 
named James Brooks, a north of }eland man. He was afterwards killed at |Like Pope, Mathews was extremely partial to little Fanny, whose naive sur- 
Toulouse, by a wnusket ball which strack him in the thigh. He was delighted \prise at his ventriloquism highly ainused him. Placing Fanny on one knee, 
at having met with me, and we resolvej not to deser. each other during the ‘his handkerc ief twisted up into a doll occupying the other, Mathews would 
night Brooks, as | have said, was a streng, active, and resolute fellow, as in [throw his voice ivto the latter, to the great astonishment of the child, who, after 
deed I had, on more occasions than one, whnessed in Portugal. At the present staring at the doll, and then at Mathews, would exclaim, Why, it don’t talk, 


time, his strength was usef.! to both of us. ||does it?” ; 
‘ Catch hold of my jacket, Harris,” said he , * the ground here is soft, and| Mr Oakley, with a large party, occupied one of the stage bores, the first 
we must help each other to night, or we shall be lost in the bogs ” ||night Mathews played Somnio, (in ** The Sleep-wa ker,”) in which he after- 
Before long, that which tr oks feared, happened ; and he found himself w+ ds became sv popular Gradually approaching the box in the course of his 
stuck so fast in the morass, that although I used my best efforts to Jraw hin 'tnita lons, he suddenly turned to his friend, and fixing bis eye on him, ex- 
out, | only shared in the same disaster ; so that, leavim him, I turned and en |clarned, from * The jealous Wife,’ * Ob, Mr Oakley! is that yout” Toe 
deavoured to save my ownlife if possible calling to him to follow before he latter's confusion way be imagined. 
sank over head and ears. This was an unlucky chance in ovr wearied state,| Perhaps no individual is more to be envied than aa English gentleman, of 
as the more we floundered in the dark, not knowing which way to gain a firm ||cultivated mind, domestic habits. high moral feeling, and refined tastes, whose 


ar foundation, the faster we fixed ourselves. Poor Brooks was so disheartened,| position exempts him from the necessity of conforming to fashionable obser- 
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vances, yet leaves him at liberty to select his own associates, and indulge in a lapse of more then sixty years, at the head of the English school. A strong 
pursuits most congenial to his inclinations. In all respects my frieud Oakley jealousy subsisted between these two singers. The very sight of his most po- 
was this enviable individual. He dedicated his leisure hours wholly to his fa pular rival was wormwood tu Incledon. One morning this latter aod Power 
iily, his ease, literature, aud the society of a few friends distinguished chiefly were breakfasting wih Strut at Brighton, when Braham dropped in. Incledon 
for their talents and acquirements. He was a munificent — considering) sat sullenly discussing his prawns and bohea; and when brea\{ust was over, 
his means. When * Ailthe lalents” deprived the elder Dibdiu of hs pen took Power’s arm, and lead him down to the beach. Here they walked in si- 
sion, Mr. Oakley set a subsc:iption on foot for the relief of this veteran vuca | lence, until Iucledon, suddenly disengaging his arm, uplifted his hands over the 
list, heading it with a donation of one hundred pounds. Mr. Oakley not only, waters, and peeled forth, * The Lord Jehocah !” at the full extent of his 
ssessed a strong feeling for the arts, but was no contemptible artist himsel/ ‘magnificent voice **There!” exclaimed he, triumphantly, ‘let the little 
A picture by Thompson, which that artist considered bis masterpiece, hung Jew-boy do that!” 
over the mantel-piece in Mr. Oakley's dinmg-room, One evening, as these And omit we, in this our catalogue of convivialists, immortal Brinsley, who 
gentlemen sat over tneit Palernian, Mr. Oakley, to Thompeon’s great astonish. to the graces of Anacreon united the eloquence of Marcus Tullius with the vo- 
ment, began abusing this performance luptuousness of Petronius, and the improvidence of Alcibiades! Baechus— 
Why, what's the matter w th it said the ari ist, starting up, and throwing |Momus—Mercury forbid! What acompound! whatan anom-ly! We feel 
the light on the picture. at a loss which to wonder at most, Sheridan's talents or his indolence. bis pro- 
“© Oh, I'm dissatistied with it altogether,” replied Mr. Oakley. ‘ That arm crastination or his energies ; the recklessness with which he p unged into diffi- 
there ‘s out of diawing ; those shadows are tvo opaque ; and as fox the colour culties, or his dexterity in getting out of them. His political conduct appears 


ing—"” even more enigmatical, for, with a total want of priveiple im private, as a pub- 
* Well!" interrupted Thompson, with great energy, “if that arm's out of lic men, wonderful to say, Sheridan stands, literally, sine macu/a! rising to this 
drawing, Mr. Oakley, I'm ! ‘The shadows too, if anything are too trans- superivr to Mirabeav, whom, in some respects, he resembied. ‘ It 1s easy for 


parent ; and here—only look, only look! Why, my good sir! what the devil you to plume yourselves on your consistency, gentlemen,” said the ex-Trea- 
would you have! why, the colouring looks ae fresh as if it had only been pur surer of the Navy, bitterly, to the Duke of Bedford, and other wealthy col- 
on ten days ago!” ‘eagues, on resigning office, “ but mine is ruintome" Ard soitwas. Yet 


* Yes, that’s about the time,’’ said Mr. Oakley, sipping his wine. the man who made no scruple in swindling a tradesman, never swerved from 
“ What do you mean!” inquired the astonished artist. his po itical integrity. Had he no inducement! It 1s difficult to suppose this 
** Simply, that you've been praising a copy by myself all this ime!” poss ble. So low was Sheridan's credit when he lived near Dorking, that his 


Mr. Oakley had a mortal aversion to every species of affectation or dandy-, butcher absolutely galloped over, and seized a leg of mutton in the pot, be- 
ism. One evening he was examining one of Erat’s new larps, at a friend's cause it had not been paid for on delivery. Like Manchester, bis * School for 
when a compound of these obnoxious qualities lounging up, drawled oui, * A Scandal’’ is “‘a great exploit." There is a brilliancy, 4 polish, an air of re- 
fine harp that-a—an Erard-a,1 perceive !"—* No-a,” replied Mr. Oakley, finement in this celebrated composition, which invests it with a charm that is 
adopting his drawl, “that’s an Erat a!” udescribable, and which no other comedy in our own, or perhaps anv other lav- 

This gentleman is auihor of ~ Selections from Shakspeare,"’ which he dedi-| guage, possesses. Nor is the interest it inspires less peculiar end delightful. 
cated to Mrs Siddons, of whom, and her brother John, he was an enthusiastic, We instantly place the Surface family on the list of our acquaintances ; nordo 
admirer. ‘This latter's convivial propensities are weil known. He enjoyedthe we ever strike them off again. Moore, in publishing all the manuscripts re- 
reputation of being able to carry off a greater quantity of wine than any ot his ‘ating to this extraordinary production, has enabled us to trace tt, step by step, 
contemporaries, which excited jncledou's jealousy so much, thet he invited the through ali its modifications and changes, from the first crude conceptions of 


tragedian to dinner, for the purpose of deciding which was the better man. the sutnor, down to his last finishing touches—one of tie most interesting stu 
dics the history of literature presents. Contrast this claboration of finish with 
—s , shred, P the hasty, imperfect version of * Pizarro,” by the same author It is au ab- 


exclaimed Incledon, as soon as the cloth was remuved. Accordingly burgundy ‘solute aud well-authenticated fact, that when the curtain drew up the first night 
was the word for eight whole hours by Shrewsbury clock. Day dawned, cocks this play was performed, Sheridan was actually arranging the last act in one of 
crow : still the repreventative of Macbeth scorned to cry the dressing rooms. Mr. S. Russel, who played the Sentinel, himself assured 
* Hold ! enough!" me, that when he came to the theatre to dress, he had not even seen his part !* 

The vocalist became ansious. Strong internal evidence convinced him he Mrs. Siddons received Elvira's concluding speech wet from the author's pen 
could not sustein the contest much longer. n the beginning of the fifth act. The tag, as it 1s technically termed, was 
« Half-pint bumpers '’ he vociferated wildly sent about the same time io Powell, who performed Ata ala. This latter, who 
was what is called a slow study, instantly ran up to Sheridan in a great Inght, 


es 
Lay “a Macduff! ' and represented the utter impossibility of his getting the words into his head 
cried John, heroically, holding out his tumbler, which he had no sooner drained, in time to speak them. ‘ Well, well,” said John Kemble, who was standing 
than he fell under the table. oy, “we must do without the tag.”’ Accordingly. the play concluded as it 


« Be-c ¢ low!’ sang ‘ucledon, in triumph ; then seizing one of the candles, now stands. Bvt Sheridan was ever anomalous, ever in extremes; aud bis 
he staggered off exclaiming, “*Sewed up the Governor, by—!" | sceptre descended to one who, in many particulars, resembied him. 

But there is “ia tac lowest vepths a lower still Inciedon was no match —_Eliliston!— what pleasurable associations arise wish that vame !—the laugh- 
for Cooke. Que nigh these two worthies, after performing at the Richmonc ing eye—the jocund smile—the courtly ease—the buoyant gaicty —the ontiring 
Theatre, returned to the Castile Hotel to sup. One—two boomed from the |spirit—the broad rich tones '—who that remembers these can forget Elliston ! 


od church tower. Incledon rose to retire | He presented a rare union of the requisites indispensable tu form that most 

“ Sit ye down, man! sit ye down, Charley !” said Cooke ; * we'll have an-' jeult of all stage assumptions, a fine gentleman. Of the stage, too, who 

other bottle.” could be more courteous, more considerate, more fascinating! Who ever 


No, no, not to night, my dear fellow; not to-night,” persisted Incledon :| boasted a nicer tact, a finer perception of what would be mort gratifying, most 
“it’s late. Besides, I've to sing before the King, and the Queen, you know.) sat sfactory, most consolatory to all with whom he came into contact! Who 
to-morrow night at Covent Gardeu The a-torr, and | must be careful of my! could employ these rare qualifications with so much effect when he chose? It 


voice.” was a positive pleasure to be refused a request by Elliston. The manner in 
“Phoo! phoo! sit ye down, man; sit ye down—another bottle.” which he conveyed a negative impressed you with an idea that he was confer- 
“No no, not to night; not to night, my dear boy. | tell you I've to sing’ eng a favour on you: it was the sting of the bee drowned in its honey. With 
before the King, and the Queen and all the maids of honourr, and —” what seeming sympathy he condoled with you !—with what affectionate fervour 
* Well, sing me *The Storm ;’ sing me ‘The Storm’ before you go, m) ne squeezed your hand !—the tears glistened in his eves as be tovk leave of 
bully boy !’’ urged Cooke, who dreaded being left alone. you—you felt he was the sincerest friend you had, and would have made any 
“No, no, not to night; notto-night. I really—” |\sacrifice to serve him. True, this was all manner—true, he did not care five 
* You shall, though; you shail sing me ‘The Storm’ before mornicg, farthings for you! He would have heard of your death without emot on; still 
Charley!" said Couke ; and Incledon retired. you were indebted to him for his consideration ; it pleased, it consoled, it soothed 
He had not been asleep long when he was seized by two constables. you; it beguiled you of your disappointment, reconciled you to the failure of 
** What aye mean, ye rascals!’ cried Incledun, struggling. , your hopes, and, more than all, poured a balm on your wounded va ity. 
* You'd better come quietly, Muster Smith,” said the Constable-en chef, | Elliston was the vainest of theatrical potentates. Jt was rich to see the 
giving him a shake. great Robert William in one of his grandiose humours. Noone could be more 
“Muster S:nith !” juvicrously pompous, more maudlinly dignified, more bombastically imperious : 


“Ay, you see we knows you, so it’s no use your kicking op a bobbery.| —it was Aranza metamorphosed into the mock Duke. He was the most abso- 
Bless you! we knows ail about that bit of business on the green yonder, when jute of autocrais. “ Get off my benches, sir!” he would exclaim to some tyro 
you and your pals there robbed that ‘ere poor ’oman of her bundle, and—” in the pit, in the middle of his performance. He felt in the climax of his glory 

“ Robbed! pals! bundle!” iterated the astonished vocalist: “‘ why, I’m when addressing an audience, which he sought every opportunity of doing, to 
Charles Incledon—Charles Incledon, ru Native Meconist, ye rascals! I've che infiniie amusement of the box-lobby lounger and “ half-price clerk,” who 
to sing before the King and ¢he Queen, and all ‘he maids of honour, to morrow made a nightly practice of calling upon Elliston for a speech at the conclusion 
night at Covent Garden The-a-torr'!—ay, by —! ‘sus! so I'l! trouble you to of the first piece, whev his egotism proved most diverting. 
take your knuckles out of my throat, and not spoil my voice by your violence" Elliston was an excellent manager, shrewd, bustling, mdefa igable, fertile in 

“T tell you that gammon won't pass with me!” cried the Constable, clutch- expedieuts, a thorough adept in the art of puffing, and could gull an audience 
ing bim still tighter ; so come along; put on your toggery this instant,or—” vo perfection. Latterly, his habits were anything but respectable. He 


“I tell you I’m Charles Incledon!” persisted the enraged vocalist. ** There's “ Put an enemy into his mouth that stole away his brains,” 

; the great George Frederick ; he’s now in the house; we'l! 
the great Georg until it became his ‘*custom,” not only “ of an afternoou,"’ but at all times. 
en ian. He was once sent up to London by coach. quite insensible, wih the following 


Muster Cooke! why, that’s the gen elman as informed against you 
sommever, if you're Charles Incledon, you know, you can sing *‘ The Storm.’” on his Robert William Elhston.—To be delivered at Stratford 
called Incledon from the stupor Cooke's pertidy had 
Pei rl recalled Inc f — Ellistun was once playing George Barnwell ia the country. The fifth act 
. 
“Sing ‘The Storm’! repeated he indignantly ; “here! stand aside, ve had begun, but there was no Uncle. “ 
rascals: vive me room, and ['Il soon show you whether I can sing The “Here: get on a Black coat, Scott,” cried Elliston to an old suilor who 
semen worked the flies ; ** you must go oa for the Uncle.” 
: “Me, sir! Lord, sir, | never was on the stage in all my life!" said the 


And clearing bis pipes, Iucledon went through this celebrated ditty in his. Ty » : 
best style, at  & conclusion of which Cooke thrust his head from behind the cme frightened out of his wits. Besides, I don't know @ word of the part, 


curtain, and saying, “J told you you should sing me ‘Tue Storm’ before 
morning, Chariey,”’ left him to his repose. ati _ * This is literally true. ‘* The fact is,” said Mr. Russel, “ my was 

Incledon might well be careful of his voice—the finest that an English singer purposely withheld. Mr. Sheridan knew I was a quick studier. He tee 
ever boasted of, particularly in the lower notes. Nevertheless, in spite of an | should have thrown op the part if I had had it in time to have done so. But 
uccasional flatuess, Braham surpasses Incledon, or perhaps any other vocalist [ was a rising actor; it was of importance to have my name in the bills, as it 
our stage has ever produced. His superior science, taste, spirit, feeling, and \materially strengthened the cast. Thus, though J was told at every rehearsal 
more thay all, expression, placed—nay, wonderful to say, stil] places him, after what I had to do, 1 could never find out whet | hed to say.” 
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“No matter!” interrupted Elliston ; ** get your coat on—quick, I'l! speak! tion to violent words, even blows were exchanged—certain it is, however, that 
all your speeches for you,""—which he did, prefacing each with—* Stop! ] the novelist and his wife, fromthat day, parted. How the lady has revenged 
know what you are about to say, my venerable relative. You were about to herself, the novel of © Cheveley, orthe Man of Honor,” in which her busband 
observe so and so ;"’ or, * Ah! your eye speaks. It says,’ &c. &c., and so! is mercilessly attacked, sufficiently shows 
forth. ; , Fancy yourself, reader, in the lobby of the Commons House of Parliament 

Elliston read incomparably. I attribute the failure of so many new pieces |Yonder is Bulwer, conversing with a gentleman next the door. If you have 
during his management to his excellence in this particular. He infused 8»! formed any idea of the man, from the ridiculously effeminate lookir.g bust of 
much spirit and so much humonr into the pieces he read in the green room,) him prefixed to his * Pilgrims of the Raine,” or from the three quarter portrair 
that neither he himself, nor those who heard him, had any idea how vapid many! ‘uf him by Maclise, you must exyect to be disappointed, for the novelist is by 
of these were, until the hisses of the avdience rather disagreeably convinced ino ineans handsome, as the generality of his readers suppose him to be. In- 
them of it. Like Mathews, Elliston was an enthusiast in his art, and liberally! stead of the spruce, popinjay persor.age, who figures in the picture to which [| 
encouraged talent whenever he had it in his power. have alluded, you benold a man, who ts so far below the medium height as to 

Harry Harris, the rival manager, boasted much proficiency in the fistie art,—! be even short in stature. Nor is he bolt upright, as painters have delighted to 
a fact not deducible either from his manners or appearance ; for, though strong ‘epresent him ; for there is a considerable bend in his beck, a slight stoop In 
and well knit, his voice was effeminate, while his dress smacked of dandyism |01s shoulders, and his legs are somewhat of the hour glass formation—or | may, 
One morning, as he was picking his way westward, a ca ter splashed him "The perhap, render myself more intelligible by saying that he is knock-kneed. Over 
manager remonstrated. The carter grew insolent, and, on Harris's calling @ Very thin and frail-lcoking frame were ill fitting and slovenly put on garments 
him “a rascal,” lashed the latter's | ght silk pantaloons with his long dirty, —-whereas, from the pictured semblances of hin, one would take him tobe a 
whip, until, to use the manager's own expression, “ he had made a perfect ze- dandy of the first water 
bra vf him.” ‘Stop a minute, fellow!” lisped Harris ; and, going into a shop, But let us observe him as he rises in his place, in the House to speak. Now 
he very deliberately divested himself of his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and that his hatjis removed, his well shaped ! ead is observable : perhaps a phreno- 
returning, gave the carter, to his great astonishment, a thrashing Harris was !og!st would be sumewhat puzzled by the forehead, which is low and receding - 
very intimate with Moore, the hatter, who was an excellent judge of what what it loses, however, in height, it amply makes up for in breadth. He has a 
would succeed on the stage. Harris submitted most of the pieces sent to Co- very large, aquiline nose, much too large fur his face; but, if we are to credit 
vent Garden theatre to Moore's perusal. In those days dramatists were at a| Nepoleon’s assertion, that long nosed men are the most to be relied on for 
premium. Morton and Colman regularly received a thousand pounds for a first achieving great deeds, that must be rather a beauty than a defect. His hair is 
piece. jicurly. and of a light brown color; but his whiskers, which half cover his 

Murray, the father of Mrs. Henry Siddons, belonged at this time to Harry! cheeks and chin, are red, and very boshy. ‘There is nothing extraordinary 
Harris's company. One night this actor played the Ghost in “ Hamlet” Ag about the expression of his mouth or eye. Such is England's most popular 
a considerable interval occurs before the apparition makes its second appear | Novelist—so lar, at least, as his outward man is concerned. 
ance, Murray threw off his ghostly gear at the conclusion of his first scene, and.) Bulwer is no great things as aspeaker His voice is low, clear, and sweet; 
slipped over to some brother convires, who were enjoying themselves at the vt, like mest active writers, he wants the faculty of thinking ** on his legs” — 
Garrick’s Head. Here the mutes passed so pleasantly, that Murray, on con- att more of acquirement then persons “not accustomed to public 
sulting his watch, found he had overstayed his time. He had barely time to speaking’ would be apt to suppose. He hesitates a goo! deal, and seidom gues 
return to the theatre, throw off his coat and waistcoat, don the upper portion of iv the point, excepting by a roendabout way—retninding us of the man whose 
his ghostly attire, and caution the carpenters to wind him only half way up, modes of thinking were so tortuons that Sidney Smith said he muse have been 
when his cue was given ‘These latter, however, either mistaking his directions, Dorn with a corkscrew in his head. His action, too, is very ungraceful, and he 
or for the joke’s sake, wound the trap up, as usual to the level of the stage, ext lidgets excessively while speaking. It is evident that, with him, hand and head 
hibiting to the astonished audience the Ghost of Hamlet's father accoutred in Must go together. 
a helmet, cuirass, nankeen inexpressibles, anda pair of top-boots! Murray had | A good deal has been said respectinz Bulwer’s personal vanity, but with how 
formerly been im the navy. He was accustomed to draw a long bow. When much of trnth I am unable to determme. ‘The only circumstance which would 
Bacchi plenus, he would strike his fist upon the table and say, * Yes, sir, in indicate it was one communicated to me by a friend, who once visited the no- 


that engagement | lost this right arm !" velist at his house. He said that in bis study were two smal! busts, (of Shak- 
re speare and Milton,) and between them was piaced a large marble one of himse!!. 
» sa '' This somewhat reminds us of Foote’s satirical lines, on the statue of beau 
A FE Ww LIT ER ARY M.P’S. Nash being pi. ced n the pump rvom, at Bath, between the busts of Pope and 
BULWER, DISR&ELI, &e ‘Newton—the said lines concluding with 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. ** Wiedom and Wit are little seen, 
Amongst the mem)ers of the House uf Commons ace some of our most cele- But Folly at full length ;*’ 

brated writers of fiction. In general they do not shine as orators, although, as Not that [ would attribute the latter failing to Bulwer. 

in the case of D'Israeli, they put themselves * pretty considerably” forward. It is not generally known, tnat a work which was recently published in Eug- 


Southey,to whom a place in Parliament was frequently offered,had the good sense !and, and created a great s-nsation there, and which Dr. Cheever, in his preface 
to decline it ; and 1t would have been well for the reputation of some of our jto the American reprint of it, has called a ** philosophical romance,” 1s from 
writers if they had followed his example. the pen of an English member of Parliament; | refer to “ the Vestiges of the 
Let me continue my sketches of political literati, and conclude my notices Natural History of Creation,’ by Sir Richard Rowlinson Vyvyan, Bart., the 
of politicians by selecting a few specimens of those whose names are by their member in Parliament for one of the Cornish boroughs. Sir Richard Vyvyan 
writings rendered familiar to the dwellers on this side of the Atlantic  Acd is a man of the most briiliant talents and acquirements ; he seldom speaks, but 
firat, allow me to describe Bulwer, or rather Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, be havy- when he does he always produces a sensation. In person he is rather diminv- 
ing adopted the latter surname since he came into sume property on the death ‘ive, and, unlike Bulwer, exquisitely neat m his dress. No one could look at 
of his mother. \'him without being impressed with the idea that he is no common man. In the 
The first tine I saw Bulwer, was in the summer of eighteen huvdred ani) House he is known by the soubriqguet of the ** Cornish Diamond,” and in soci- 
thirty-six, —when I was strolling in Chippenham Mead, near the town of Mon | ety he is extensively celebrated as one of the most retined English wits, and a 
mouth, a place, which, like Uoston Com non, was allotted as a promenade for’ most perfect gentleman. 
the peuple, and which was the favourite resort of the poe: Gray, who sty!ed i Whilst I was one evening sitting in the body of the House, to which part of 
the delight of his eyes, and the very seatof pleasure.” The author of * Pel-| it | was admitted by a Speaker's order, I was introduced, by Mr. Hawes, the 
ham,” wasevidently enjoying the beauties of the place. | did not know member for Lambeth, to Sergeant Talfourd, the celebrated author of ** lon,” 
the celebrated writer, until ove of the boatmen who had brought him f.om! aud also well known as the writer of poor Charles Lamb's life, he having been 
the town of Ross, so:ne twelve miles up the Wye, informed me who his pas ||Elias intimate frien! and executor. [ believe I have elseahere described Mr. 
senger was. * || Talfourd’s personal appearance, [See the ** Rogers Breakfast Party.’ ] and it 
He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, vulgarly so, I thought ; bit | til by unecessary, theretore, to allude further to ii in this place, 1 merely 
should not have recognised his featurss from my acquaintance with the vublish- mention him for the sake of referring to his speech making qualifications. Tal- 
ed likenesses of him. He was by no means well formed, and was rather awk-| fourd was one of the best speakers, of the quiet school, in the Hovse—a quali- 
ward in his carriage. As I shall have occasion to deecribe bis personal: ppear  ficaion ‘or which he was douotiess indebted, in some degree, to his practice at 
ance when | afterwards saw him under more favorable circumstances, 1 shal | the bar 
defer describing him for the present | [say he was one of the best speakers, because he sometime since relinquished 
It was some years after this, when I again observed him ; he was then in his |his seat, in consequence of his increasing practice as an advocate. His voice 
place in the House of Commons ; and, in the interval, the separation between, is very sweet and musical, and his language chaste and elegant. Whenever 
him and his beautiful wi‘e had made consideradle noise in the fachionabdle cir ||he rose he at once commanded the respecttu' attention of the House, and on 
cles uf London. Respecting this separation, a hundred stories were in circu | whatever subject he spoke, however dry it might have been, he never failed to 
lation, and in most of them the gentleman was made to appear in anything but ‘adorn it by his classic treatment of the topic. One cannot look at Talfourd 
an amiable light. 1 well remember that the most generally received piece of |without being strongly prepossessed in his favour. His large dark eyes glow 
scandal was to the f llowing effect. Bulwer, for the sake of conveni. nee, oc-| with sensibil'ty, and his calm and placid expression of countenance irresistibly 
cupied chambers in the Temple, which he used as a study, but in consequence’ |charms the beholder. Successful im his public career, #s a legislator, a lawyer, 
of his frequent nocturnal absences from home, Mrs. Bulwer began to suspect jan orator, and a poet, he commands extensive admiration. And in all the rela- 
that it served other purposes than those of meditation and manuscript making ||tions of private life be is most estimable. He was one of Charles Lamb's most 
One morning (so runs the gossip) Bulwer informed his lady that he should be chosen friends, and it is no smal! treat to bear him talk, as 1 have done, of his 
absent from town for three or four days, and bade her a very affectionate adieu. \departed friend and brother poet. 
The lady, however, was not to be done, and on the following morning she put) There canvot be a doubt that Talfourd will, at no distant day, be elevated to 
into practice a plan which she had formed, for the detection of her supposed the bench—indeed, lie has already been more than once offered a seat there— 
delinquent husband. | but he has a very large family, and realizes in his profession considerable more 
About eleven o'clock inthe morning succeeding that one, when he had pro-| than the four thousand pounds a year, which is the rather poor salary for a 
fessedly left his wife for the purpose of attending \o pressing business in the Judge, who has to find carriages and tr.velling expenses out of it. Besides, 
country, the popular novelist was sitting clad in his magnificent dressing robe, |were he to accept a Judgeship he could not, by tne English laws, return to bis 
in his chambers in the Temple, in company with a fair but frail lady, who, with /practice, even if he wished. There is no downward step from the Judicial 
him, was doing ample justice to an elegant breakfast. The fragrant aroma of eat. A long career, I trust awaits Talfourd ; that it will be a brilliant one, 
the Mocha berry filled the chember—the prawns |ay in tempting profusion in no one who knows any thing of him can doubt 
the China dish—poached eggs, looking like primroses on snow banks, gladden | When the novel of ** Vivian Grey” burst upon the world, its author was 
ed the eye—cresses from the brook, in all their dewy freshness, invited the fin-\comparatively unknown. Some exceedingly clever papers had appeared in the 
ger of the consumer—in short, all wes as it should be—and the gay voice of |Magazines, but no one suspected that the son of the author of the * Curiosities 
* Pelham,” and the silver laughter of his companion, “ the little French Milli ||of Literature” had anything to do with them, as Ben was at that time a flashy 
ner,”’ proclaimed that care for awhile was flung to the winds. But, alas; for |youog gentleman about town, and only celebrated by the witticisms he perpe- 
, all sublunary delights—there came a rap at the duor, and immediately after-|\trated at Lady Blessington’s supper parties. But before | say more respect- 
wards—without the slightest ceremony—Mre. Bulwer made her appearance,||ing the author of Conimyr'y, let me, by way of an episode, slightly sketch his 
and a“ scene’ ensued. It was currently reported, and believed, that in addi-jj father. 
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{ have only once seen the elder D'Ierseli. It was in the reading room of 
the British Museam, eight or nine years since. He was seated at one of the 
tables, collating some volume, and as! sat near him J had a good viewof this 
Jaborious and entertaining writer, or compiler. Mr. D’Israeli is tail and sto:t 
and bears unmistakeable physiognomical evidences in his countenance of his 
Jewish origin—his head was nearly bald, for only a few grey locks remained 
over bis temples. anden the back of his head. Atthetime I saw him his 
sight was failing fast, and since then be has become quite blind. Yet the old 
litterateur is by no means id!e, although wisdom is at * one entrance quite shut 
but.” He still lattors in literary vocation, his son Ber jamin (al! honor to 
fiird for the devoted attention whch he pays to his aged blind father,) acting as 
amanvuensis. 

And now for “ Young England.” 

A few years since the Conservative voters of Taunton iavited Benjamin 
D'Israeli to become a candidate for the honor of representing them in Parlia 
meut, and it was on the occasion of his visiting Somersetshire, during an elec 
tion struggle, that [ first sawhim He must then have been about thirty years 
of age, but his novel of Vivian Grey had spread his reputation far and wide 

It was arranged that a procession should accompany the candidate into the 
town, and snugly eosconced in the window of a friead’s house, | anxiously 
awaited his arrival Nor was my patience pnt to any severe test, for ere long 
the head of the procession came in sight, and the long train commenced paas-, 
ing before me 

After a multitude cf farmers had passed by, unusually vociferons shouts an- 
nounced that the “* observed of all vbeervers’’ was near at band, and wm the 
midst of a dense crowd of bawling politicians, in an open carriage, from which 
men had removed the horses, and to draw which they had themselves become 
beasts of burthen, stood the would-be M. P. 

Never in my life had | been so struck by a face, as] was by that of D'Israeli 
It was deadly, almost lividly pale ; and from beneath two finely arched eye 
brows blaz d out two intensely black eyes. I never have seen such avother 
pair, either before or since. His pliysiognomy was strictly Jewish. Over a broad. 
high forehead, were ringlets of coal-black, glossy hair—which, combed away 
ftom his tight temple, fell in luxurient clnsters, or bunches over his left cheek 
and ear, which it entirely concealed from view. There was a sort of half smile 
half sneer playing about his beautifully formed moutii—the upper lip ef which 
was curved, as we see it in the portraitsof Byron. [could not but imagine, 
that whilst listening tothe “ most sweet voices"’ of the multitude, he despised 
the clodhopper in his heart—so sarcastic was at times his expression. He was 
very showily attired, in a dark bottle-gieen frock coat—a waistcoat of the mos 
extravagant pattern, the front of which was almost covered with glittering 
chains ; and in fancy pattern pantaloons. He wore a plain black stock, but 
no collar was to be seen.—Altugether, he was the most intellectual looking ex 
quisite I had ever seen 

The windows in the line of procession were filled with ladies. to whom 
D'Israeli was prodigal! of his bows, and many an exclamation of delight was ut-| 
tered, as his elegant form bent in acknowledgment of the cheers and waving 
of kerchiefs which greeted him. I, however, regarded him more in the ligat 
of a literary man, than as a politieten, and did not fail to pay him due honor. 

The election was lost by D'Israe!i ; but as a salve to the sore, the rejected 
candidate was, a short time afterward, invited by the ladies and gentlemen of 
Taunton, to a public banquet in that town, at which I had the good fortune to 
be present. 

The room was exceedingly crowded, and when everything was in readiness, 
accompanied by the gentlemen who had superintended the arrangements, Mr 
Disraeli entered the room, amidst vociferous cheering. Surrounded, as he: 
was, by burly yeomen, and fat farmers, who were habited in plain attire, hic 
slight and graceful figure, and |.ondon made garments, presented a marked 
contrast. Having taken his seat on the left of the President, the business o! 
eating and drinking commenced—which, being despatched, the most attractive 
part of the day's proceedingge, at least to inv thiuking, commenced. 

After the usual loyal and constitutional toasts had been drunk—the Pres:- 
dent proposed the health of their distinguished guest ; aad when the applause 
which followed had subsided, D'Israeli rose to respond to the compliment which 
had been paid to him 

He commenced in a lisping, lack-a-daisical tone of voice which. had I not lis-| 
tened to with my own proper ears, | never could have believed to have belonged 
to the author of Vivian Grey. He minced his phrases in apparently the most 
affected manner, and whilsi he was speaking, placed his hands in all imagi-! 
nable positions. Not because be felt awkward, and did not know, like a boo 
by in a drawing-room, where to put them, but apparently for the perpose of 
exhibiting to the best advantage the glittering rings which decked his white 
and taper fingers. Now, he would place his thumos in the arm-holes of bis 
waistcoat, and spread ont his fingers on lis flashy waistcoai—then, one se: 
of digits would be released, and he would lean aifectediy on the table, suy- 

tting himself with his nght hand—anon he would push aside the curls from 
is forehead —but it would be ridiculous to note down all bis motions Boz 
had not then created Mantalini, or that personage might have been cited as 
D'Israeli’s prototype 

But as he proceeded, all traces of this dandyism and allectation were lost | 
With a rapidity of utterance perfectly astonishing, he referred to past events 
and indulged in anticipations of the future. The Whigs were, of course, the 
objects of his unsparing satire, aud his eloquent denunciations of them were 
applauded to the echo. !n al! he said, he proved himself io be the finished 
orator—every period was rounded with the outmost elesance, and in bis most 
daring flights, when one trembled lest he should jail from the giddy height t 
which he had attained, he s» gracefully descended, that every hearer was 
wrapt in admiring surprise. His vast information seemed scarcely less limited 
than his brilliant imagivation. Even common place subjecis, in bis hand, 
underwent transformation by a processof mental alehymy. Midas like, he 
turned all he touched into gold. Yet there was no lack of goud, sound, ster | 
ling common sense—he never forgot the real inthe ideal His voice, at Grst 
80 finical, gradually became full, musical, and sonurous, and with every 
varying sentiment was beauufully moduiated. His upper extremities no lon 
go appeared to be exhibited for show, they exemplified the eloquence of the 

and. The dandy was transformed into a manof mind—the Maotalini look 
ing personage into a practised orator, and a finished elocutinnist. He spoke; 
for more than two hours, having in the course of his address embraced a vast 
range of subjects, many of them seeming, at the first blush, to have no connec | 
tion with ‘he theme of the day, but which he managed, by the force of his| 
genius, to invest with a charm, and to render appropriate to his subject mat-| 
ter. 
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ing Shakspeare ; but what a change. D Israeli was the dandy again. At- 
tired in the extreme of fashion, he sat in his box with the same sarcastic emile 
onhis countenance as! bad observed in the morcing ; and whilst he patted 
the edge of his box with his primrose gloved hand, there was a mockingly 
scornful expression i» his lustrous eyes 

After several ineffectual attempts to get into Parliament, he at last sueceed- 
ed in being elected for Maidstone; bu: he new represents one of the Shrews- 
bury boroughs. I have frequently heard him speak 10 the Houseof Com- 
mons ; indeed, I was preeent at his famous debut. A great deal was expec- 
ted from his maiden apeech ; but it was, as is, indeed, almost always the 
case, a partial failure. He has now, however, got over the awkwardness inci- 
dent to new members, and holds his own with no little ability The reader 
of the English journals will not fail tohave observed his bitter and savage at- 
tacks o» Sir Robert Peel, whom he seems determined to worry and annoy, 
by keeping open the old sore, and adding fresh caustic to it when all had sup- 
posed it to be on the point of healing kindly 

The novel of * Coningsby” is remarkable in many points of view. In 
America it is impoesible for it to be fully appreciated ; for the personages of 
the novel are ali drawn from the life, and its great charm consists in the ex- 
quisite strokes of satire which every where abound in it. It muat have been 
a vitter pill for John Wilson Crokerto swallow He is drawn in the character 
of Mr. Rigby; but asa “ Key to Coningsby * has been published, it is need- 
leas for me to furtber advert to the mat er 

There is another literary Member of Parliament, whose poems have been 
republished, I believe, in this country; | mean Robert Milnes has the rare 
good fortune, amongst writers, to be independent in his circu:estances. He is 
graceiul in person, bis countenance is highly intelligent, and he looks the poet. 
Chere appeared a very admirable full lengih sketch of him ina late number of 
the London Illustrated News, and to that yournal | would refer those who may 
fee] interested as tohis outward man. Milnes is a good speaker, and report 
says a delightfulcompanion | usedto fancy that he looked rather out of 
place in the House. He hae just sent to press a new edition of Keats’ Poems, 
and a life of the poet, the friends of Keats having fornished him with all the 
necessary papers. ‘The work he is bringing out at his own expense, so that 
we may expect a charming volume. | am glad to see that Messrs Ticknor, 
of Boston, announce its intended republication here. 

1 have thus rapidly sketched some of the prominent literary men of the 
House of Commons, aud also a few of the leading debaters. I might have 
greatly increased my list, especially of those in the literary line, for there are 
to Parliamens swarms of pocta-ters, whose productions appear in some of the 
aristocratic annuals, such as the Keepsase, and which are never read but by 
themselves. The reader will doubtless excuse my not enumerating them, for 
ov this ** slumberous sommer alternoon,” while I am writing. the mere chroni- 
cling of their names and works (!) would act as a narcotic Unwilling there- 
fore, to crown either myself or the reader with poppies, [ quit the subject, 
hoping bext week to appear in gentler company. 


DREAM REVELATIONS. 


An article published in the Journal last summer, treating dreatns ou what 
we thought philosophical grounds, has brought to our hands a number of com- 
munications, detailing instances of what may be called dream revelations, 
most of them narrated by the individuals to whom they occurred. It is of 
course inconsisteut with our ordinary ideas of nature, that any one can acquire 
a knowledge, while asleep, of events that are afterwards to take place ; and 
it is desirable that our idews of natural procedure should not be in any degree 
confounded by a propensity to velgar marve's. At the same time, no one 
can be quite sure that such things are out of the rar ge of nature ; and even 
‘Dr Abercrombie tas thought it pot improper to introduce several of them into 
his ‘Intellectual Philosophy,” apparently in the hope that they may yet be 
explained on some principle connected with recognised laws For this rezson, 
but chiefly beceuse we thi: k they will harmlessly entertain our readers, we 
make @ selection from the communications in question. The fir-t is froma 
lady, resident in a remote and insulated region of Britain, whose sprightly 
talents have already been repeatedly evidenced in these pages 

* Though happily, both by constitution and education, more free from all 


‘superstitious ivfluevces than most people, | have been often ied to make re- 


marks on the subject of dreams ; £0 olten, that I am inclined to believe, if all 
were to contribute their stock of personal experience on this point, it would be 
found that there are not more things in earth aud heaven than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy. I merely here intend to put dewn, at random almost, a 
very few of wiat T remember of my own experiences inthe way of dreaming. 


in most of the instances when tay dreams have been «lmost literally fulfilled, 


he recollection of them hes only occurred to me on their fulfilment, which 
generally happens very speedily. Onone occasion last winter, I imagined I 
was in church inthe front seat of the side gailery, and while engaged in prayer, 
{ saw some persons carry in a plain coffin into the lower area. The silence 
that ensued was breathless ; and I wes saying to myself, as | supposed each 
one was dving ** Is this for me !” when the coffin bearers looked at me, and 
said solemnly, and in tears, “It is fur .’ naming me. I awoke im- 
nediately. I wasthen in perfect health; but only the second day thereafter, 
i was wost unexpectedly and dengerously taken ill, and forthree months was 
frequently very near death ; so that I never before had such a close view of 
an eternal world. I: was not ull I had nearly quite recovered, that my 
dreen. was recalled tu iny remembrance. by beingtokd that a certain neigh- 
bour—none otler than the chief coflin-bearer—had wept abundantly while my 
ile was conskicred in danger. 

* Earlier life, ] once dreamt was bathing. and was dragged beyond my 
depth, nearto drowning, by a particular friend ; and was only rescued by my 
husband wading in with his clothes on, #nd seizing me as I was smmking. 
Witnin a week [I was brought into an affecting dilemma by that same friend, 
aod oniy reveved by the instrumentality oj the same protecting hand. 

What led me at first to pu: down these remarks was, that the night, or ra- 
ther morning belore jast ! had a very dis'ressing dream of one of my ltule girls, 
four years old, being killed by the falling of the peat-stalk upon her; and last 
evening I was sitting alone, reading the article in Chamber's Journal on 
dreams, when I was startled by the most extraordinary rumbling noise and 
screains, On running to see what was the matter, I found the little girl alluded 
to had tumbled down the whole stair with a straw basket full of peats, which 
she had succeeded, with the love of enterprise so common in children, in drag- 
ying up stairs totake to the nursery fire. thedear child, and the peats to- 
gether, rambling down a'ong wooden stair, were suficiently alarming ; but, 
happily, she w s only trigh ened. The straw basket had preserved her at the 


In the evening of that day I satin the next box to him atthe Theatre,|\foot uninjured, and | could soon laugh heartily at the incident, which 1 hope 
where, of course, he was a greater attraction than the men who were murder-| will stand for the fulfilment of my dream. 
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‘ With respect to presentiment, my experience has not been great ; but 
hae any person besides myself ever felt, in particular societies, or circumstan- 
ces, or scenery, as if the scene were not anew to him, but ouly the exact repe- 
tition of circumstances, conversation, and other particulars which he had been 
present at on some former occasion, though undouliedly he wctuallly never 
had? Often have J felt this, and it always appears as if | were remeinber- 
ing what had taken place in a dream.’ 

Our fair correspondent may rest assured that she is not singuler in the latter 
class of experience. They are very general amongst persons of 4 nervous 
organisation Que theory about them, more interesting than convincing, is 
that they are the reminiscences of an earlier state of existence. 

The followi.g anecdute is from a gentieman residing at Douglas, in the Isle 
of Man :—* My brother, , was in the Bush Hotel, in Bristol, one day 
in 183—, when the Welsh mail arrived, and a gentleman named J , with 


whom he was acquainted, walked into the coffee-room. As they sat in conver-. 


sation, the melancholy news arrived of the loss of the Frolic steamer upon the 
Naas, witu all on board. Hereupon Mr. J assumed a look of unusual serious- 
ness, and seemed deeply affected. My brother inquiring the reason, le said he felt 
as if he had been just rescued from a violent death. He had designed two 
mornings before to leave Haverfordwest by that steamer, but wes prevented by 
the intreaty of his wife, who had awoke during the night from a terrible dream, 
in which she had seen the luss of the vesse! during a heavy gale. Merely to 
calm her mind, be had put off his journey for a day, and travelled by the mail 
instead ; by which means his life undcubtedly had been saved.’ It may he 
remarked, that there might be nothing here beyond simple coincidence. [he 
weather might be threatening, and the lady's dream produced by previous wak 
ing fears. 

fhe following instances are more curious. They come from a gen'leman 
engaged in legal business at a town in the south of Scotland :— 

** Most of the writers,” lie says, * on the subject of dreams, deal with those 
which have reference to pastevents. Tothis extent I could readily accede to 
their reasoning. It is easy to conceive that impressions may and doremain on 
the mind, and that control being suspended by sleep, these impressions may 
present themselves in 4 confused and undefined mass. We frequently find re- 
mote events curiousiy blended with those of recent occurrence. We find 
places we may have visited strangely associated with those which wo have 
read about, or heard described. We meet with relatives long since dead, and 
have the full conviction that we are engaged with them as in former days ; or 
it may be that we believe them to be dead, and yet we feel no surprise that 
we are conversing withthem. We are sometimes breathlessly ascending + 
steep, and at other times suffocating in water. We are conscious of fear, joy. 
pain, &c. All these, anda thousand other vagaries, though sufficiently mys- 
terious, we are ready to account for on the ground that they all have somne re 
ference to, or connexion with, what the mind has already been engaged in, and 
that, composed of these remnant impressions, the most vivid of them present 
themselves when uncontrolled by the senses. I would even go a little further 
with this theory. Suppose a person labouring under great anxiety for the re- 
covery of a sick relative, or for the favourable issue of some undertaking in 
whieh he is deeply interested, it often happens thet, in a dream, the death of 
the former, and the failure of the latter, take place by anticipation. It would 
not be held thatethere was any preternatural communication of these events. 
because they were actually realised Anxiety implies a dread of these results, 
and it is not to be wondered at that that impression should assume the appear- 
ance of an occurrence actually realised. ‘This theory is however, greatly un 
hinged and dissipated when we come to deal wita cases—-unquestionable and 
well-authenticated ceses—where events are distinctly and minutely portrayed 
of which it is utterly impossible the mind could have any anticipation, and waich 
even after waking from the dream, there is no reasonable ground for supposing 
likely to be realised. Moreover, when even dates are condescenied un, end the 
realization comes exactly to correspoud with the dates and representation in the 
dream, then the difficulty, not yet overcome, presentsitself. It is not easy in 
such cases tv assent to the abandonment of the mind to its own uncontrolled 
vagaries, as if it were a mere wheelof a vast machine leftto gu at random 
while all the rest is still. Its random effusions are conceivable until we come 
to this point—events anticipated or foretold, if | may use the expression. It 
is said that these are the exceptions, not the rule—that striking dreams of 
future events do happen, and by chance may turn out to be realised ; but that 
there can be no connexion between the dream and the event ; and that in nine- 
ty cases ovt of a hundred events may be dreamt of which never do take place.| 
I shall not venture to grapple with the question, but shall briefly state what has, 
occurred in my own experience. 

“In the autumn of 1835, [ dreamt that a near relative of iny own, who died 
two years before, came to my bed-side. I felt fully conscious of being in my 
own bed, and of raising myself on my elbow when my friend approached. | 
was also fully sensible that he was dead ; and though in his morning gown, bis 
countenance bore the impress of death. He mentioned my name, aud pre. 
sented to me a coffin plate. bearing the name, age, and date of the death of a 


lady—the latter was 25th December 1835. I said, ** Where have you got that! | 


Mrs —— is still iu life ; aud besides, the date there has not yet arrived.”” He 
answered, “ Take it, and keep it for her; she will require it.” ‘This lady was 
no relative of mine; | was only sligi.tly acquainted with her. She was mar- 
ried, and had gone to a distance a considerable time before, and I had never 
seen nor heard of her since. When at breakfast, | in a casual way mentioned 
my dream, wheu some one jocosely remarked that | must uave been thinking 
of her, and that to dream of deaths was always a marriage, and that my dream 
must have reference to her mazriage. We thought no more of the matter, nor 
did it particularly attract the attention of any of us, until, is the course of the 
day, alady happened to call, and in course of conversation asked if we had 
heard of the distressing illness of Mrs. We all declared we had not, 
when the lady stated that she passed through a neighbouriug town yesterday 
on her way to her father’s house, from the north, and that she was so ill, that 
she was obliged to reinain some time at a friend’s house before she could pro 

ceed. This was so far an association with the dream, that it struck all of us 
as a remarkable coincidence. The more extraordinary part remains to be told 

Ou 31st December 1855 [ attended her funeral, ond the coffin plate, wita age 
and date as distinctly delineated in the dream, presented themselves to my gaze | 
Jt is needless to observe, that the impression ou my mind was of a very peco-| 
liar kind, and equally so on the minds of those wiio some montlis before had! 
heard the narrative of the dream. 

“Another striking, though less interesting case, occurred of a more recent! 
date. I dreamt that, on going into my cffice in the morning, I found seated at) 
his usual desk, a clerk who had left me a twelvemonth or more previously, and) 
bad since been in Edinburgh, where [ had little or no communication with him. 
| said, “ D., how do you happen to be here; wherein the world havo you come! 


from?!” J bad the most distinct answer, that he had come to ‘ie country for a 
few days, and, with my leave, would wish for a day to enjoy the reminiscence 
of bis former happy feelings at thet desk. 1 replied—* Certainly ; I am glad 
to see you. Write that deed, and then take your dinner with me.” Such was 
the dream ; and though apparently of nv importance, I happened to observe a: 
the breakfast table that I had dreamt my old clerk D. had returned to my office. 
‘After having walked out half an hour, I directed my steps to the office, and my 
\surprise was not a little excited when I found Mr D. seated exactly as bad 
ibeen represented in the dream. It might be supposed that, following out the 
‘dream, | put the question which it had suggested ; but I am sure it was on ihe 
‘spur of the moment, a:d without reference to the dream, that I put that ques. 
tion, and my astonishment was doubly aroused when his answer corresponded 
almost verbatiin with what | have stated. 1 immediately returned and stated 
‘the circumstance to my friends, who would only be satisfied of the fact by my 
calling Mr. D. into their presence - 

**T shall just notice one further instance, out of many equally striking, in 
my experience My wife and{, with ous only child—a girl about a year old— 
were at a friend s house some miles from home. I dreamt that, on going to 
my room, | found my wife walking about with the child in her arms, closely 
wraptina shawl. | opened the shawl to take the child in my arms, and what 
was my horror to see only a withered branch in place of my blooming child. | 
was but a dream ; but so painful was the impression, that I could not help say. 
ing to a friend in tho morning that | dreaded we were to lose our child, | had 
had so unpleasant a presentiment from my dream. He ridiculed the idea ; but 
within one short month the darling branch gradually withered, and was con- 
signed to an early tomb This is one of chose cases which is not wrapt in so 
much mystery, as it may be conceived that a parent's anxiety, even about a 
healthy child, might present iteelf in a dream in some distorted form. Still, it 
is an illustration of the mystery attending the mind when the senses are pros- 
trated. 

“| shall just mention one case which was told to me by an advocate. He 
bad arranged to accompany a friend to Newhaven to bathe, and they were to 
set out about six o'clock in the morning. {mmediately before getting out of 
bed, he dreamt tha: he was struggling in the water to save a young man from 
drowning. Within little more than an hour of the dream, he was in reslity 
engaged in saving the life of aboy. He had just reached the sea side, when 
he saw the boy beyond his depth, and without fully undressing, he rushed in 
and saved him 

**T could not have the slightest hesitation in giving you the names of every 
one to whom | have referred in these observations, though I should neither 
like their nemes nor my own to be made public.”’ 


THE CROSS OF DANZIG. 
** Ay, heaven and earth do cry, Impossible ! 

The shuddering angels round the eternal throne, 

Veiling themselves in glory, shriek, !mpossible ! 

But hell doth know it true !—Marvurin. 

| In the All-stadt, or old town of Danzig, there lived many years ago—so 
long, mdeed, that the name has passed into oblivion—an artist, whom we 
isball call Jacopo. He inhabited a small ruinous house in an obscure street. 
communicating with somewhat extensive premises at the back, in the same 
dilapidated condition, which he had converted into a workshop, and crowded 
with an assemblage of heterogeneous articles, evincing at once the powerful 
but wayward genius of its inmate. Jt may be, that he had come there full of 
a thousand high and glad aspirings, which had made bright that desolate 
abode, until gradually 1's gloom settled on his own spirit, as hope after hope 
died away, and the too common doom of genius darkened around him—pover- 
ty and neglect! There was no scope in tue narrow circle where he dwelt for 
an intellect burning to distinguish isself by some mighty work; and yet it 
died not out, but turned with us wild, vain yearuings, and consumed its pos 
sessor. 

Jacopo, at the time our tale commences, was verging on his twenty-seventh 
year; of a tail, gauot figure, generally but meanly clad, although with a 
certain air of nobieness. His cheeks were pale and hollow, his lips thin, 
disclosiog teeth which gliutcred from contrast with the dark, neglected beard 
jand moustache ; his forehead broad and massive, and his eyes like two burn- 
jing lights! The sole inhabitants of the artist's dwelling consisted of an old 
jwoman, halfstupid, and wholly deaf, whose office was no sinecure for one of 
joer age ; and an apprentice, called Peter Speyke, an idiot, but harmless and 


'\gvod natured withal, evincing a deep love for his gentle craft, together with no 


‘small skill in iis rader branches. Some there were who ventured to say that 
both master and man were equally mad, although the malady displayed itself 
‘in a differeut manner, au assertion which the blazing eyes and wayward tem- 
‘per of Jacopo went far to confirm. While others, judging him in a kinder 
spirit saw only in these things the natural consequences of a disappointed am- 
jbition preying on itself. 
In the next house resided one Herr Vanderhoff, a watchmaker by trade ; 
although he was not above setting and repairing old jewellery, dealt in anti- 
ques, and was ready, in fact, for all that came in his way ; affording by his 
robust form, and blithe, good humoured countenance, a vivid contrast to his 
less furtunate neighbour. But then how could the father of Meta Vanderhoff 
ibe any thing else but happy and contented! It seemed as though the sun- 
shine of her fair young face, the music of her glad laugh, had power to dispel 
he darkest cloud, end moke oue care little for outward things, so they could 
\bope to cherish and keep alive this sweet household light. 

At the time of which we write she was but seventeen, beautiful as a drea:n, 
and joyous as a fairy, with a heart full to overflowing with love and kindness 
for every living thing ; and yet for all her rare loveliness and sunny spirit, we 
inever could see any thing marvellous in the growing attachment which sprang 
lnp between her and the young artist, for was he not neglected and alone in the 
world ? gifted, and yet unhappy !—spells far more dangerous than wealth or 
worldly honours. Few care to follow, or even lead, amid a crowd of wor- 
shippers, but who has not yearned to be the all m all of ove lonely heart? 
‘And, hed the choice been givenher, she would have inficitely preferred the 
office of ministering angel to the mau she loved than to have been a queen 
‘upon the throne ; and, therefore, we woudernot at Meta's devotion, although 
many did, and even her old father just at first ; and yet he soon came round 
ito her way of thinking, moved by the simple arguments which she made use 
lof to work upon his honest sympathies. 
| ‘ Father, in the whole world he has but me ; shall I, too, desert him !” 
| Now the saints forbid ! and yet—and yet | cannot help feeling that your 
love might have been better bestowed.” 
iy But where could it be more needed ’” 
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“ They say,” continued the watchmaker, without attempting to answer this 
woman's reasoning, “ that Jacopo's temper is harsh and violent.” 

“ It was never so to me.” 

That he earns barely sufficient for his own sconty suppor.” 

“ [ know it,”’ interrupted the girl, with a heightened colour; “ but what 
happiness to lahour for those we love!’ 

That his beaith is declining.” 

“ Aud, therefore, the more need of a nurse. Is that all, my father !” 

If it was not, the old man had no heart to say more, and Meta felt that she 
had triumphed. 

It bas been beautifully said, that there is nothing so dear to woman as a 
sense of dependenca, but few understand the seutiment in is nobleness and 
simplicity ; and hence we often hear a women pitied for having married one 
beneath ber, and so sacrificed, as it seers to them, every claim to this sweet 
feeling ; forgetting, in the worldly view which they take of the subject, tha! 
all women whe love are equally dependent, let the object of that attachment be 
who or what he may. Dependent on his affection for the kind word and look 
which makes up her dream of happine-s, on his faith jor its continuance, on bis 
forvearance for forgiveness of her own errors—and whois there that does not 
sometimes offend '—and on his honour for her own; and so, while many 
thought that Vanderhoff's heiress might have lovked higher, the girl hersel! 
in the recesses of herown pure heart, halffeared she had been too ambi- 
tious, wondering what she could have duneto ve singled out by oneso gifted 
as the young artist, for his poverty was forgotten in bis genius, and seeking 
only to be worthy of his preference. And even where, as in this case, the 
girl's own affection creates and deifies its idu!. there is something sacred 11 
such worship. 

The love of Jacopo for this young and beautiful girl (for who could see her 
and love her not ) served but to add a deeper intensity to the one all engros 
sing passion of his soul,—the wild vearning after fame which had hanuted 
him from his very boyhood, and fatied as yet to realise its own glorious imag)- 
nings. He was proud, too, not of her, but himself, and would have had hs 
bride the envy of all Danzig ; and yet he wronged her not by thinking 1 
would add one ivta to her pure and gentle affectivn, but looked rather to the 
world—that world, the neglect of which had hitherto condemned him to a 
life of obscurity, for it was oppor unity only that he wanted 1o make him great | 
The young and aspiring always reason thus. Many pine away and die, wai 
ing for ittocome to pass. Some sufferit to escape when thrust into their 
very grasp, and it never comes again ; while a few, seizing the propitious hour, 
climb at once to the very pinnacle of fame. Eveu now it was beginning to 
dawn for Jacopo, although as yet he saw it not 


Two strangers paused befure his dwelling, where a few articles, exquisiely 


carved in wood attested at once the calling and genius of its inmate. They, 
were of a higher order than was usuully seen im the neighbourhood, and had 


evidently mistaken their way, and stumbling upon the artisi’s domici'e by), 


accident, were struck by these specimens of bis skill ; but presently passed on 
without entering, thinking little of it at the time, although the recollectior 
afterwards occurred to them, and stomped the future destiny of Jacopo. On 
such slight incidents heng our happiness or misery, our elevation or despair. | 

Bat it is time that some brief mention should be made of one who wes 
fated tv play aconspicuous part in this our melancholy history of the past— 
Peter Speyke. He was tall and well-formed, with a countenance of almos 
womanly beauty, and wore his hair long, and hanging in natural curls upon his 
sioulders, while the exp-ession of meek helplessness stamped upon his pale 
face won for him universal sympathy. Althouga generally silent and almosi 
sad, the presence, even the voice,of Meta Vauderholl, was suflicient at al 
tines to arouse him from his lethargy. And he has been known to &risea 
daybreak and walk miles and miles into the country to procure for her ouly « 
simple flower, which she had expressed an idle wish to possess. While foi 
months his leisure hours were employed in the manufacture of a small ivory 
cross, and more than repaid by the smiles with which the gurl received i, and 
fastening his gift to the black r band whicn she always wore. placed it im her 
bosom. The truth was that Meta, at that period of her life, was so happy i her- 
se {that her joyous spirit could not rest without communicating something ofits 
own light to thuse around ; and loving Jacopo as she did, even the idiot ap 
prentice, whom he had fostered, came in for a share of that offectiva so lavish-| 
ly bestowed on all pertaining to her wel 

And now a change came over the whole life of the artist and it rested oniy 
with himself to realise the haunting visions of his restless and aspiring spiris 
He had an order given him to execute for one wf the principal churches of 
Danzig, although what it was he refused to disclose, and soutimng himself up im 
his workshop, pondered over its conception day and wight ; nor could even 
the caresses of Meta, who feared for his health, draw him away from the con 
templation of his greattask. The artist felt that the hour was come at lasi, 
when he must carve out his own fame, or sink back for ever into obscurity and 
neglect. and, conscious of his own strength, gloried with a wild foretaste of 
tiumphant geniusin the coming trial. What! if there were to be many 
competitors! Still he would, he must succeed ; and their defeat mighi, 
serve to enhance his glory! Now was the time to shew his nat.ve city, the! 
world, ay, and posterity itself, what the art of one man couli pian and exe 
cute! And, thus dreaming, the aspiring enthusiast closed his dazzled eyes, 
and fainted away through weariness and exhaustion 

When he again recovered, his head rested apow the bosom of the terrified 
Meta, who, in her fear of Josing him, cated not who saw how much she loved 
him, her mingled tears and kisses falling upon his Jorow like rain. A_ liste 


apart stood the idiot, with a bewildered air, lookivg less upon the prostrate | 


form of his master than that fair face which bent over him like a ministering 


angel. While the kind-nearted watchmaker, in his anxiety to be oj use, go: , 


into every one’s way, and did more harm than good 

“ Jacopo,” said Meta, gently, as those strangely glittering eyes unciosed at 
length, and were riveted vpon hers with 4 searching wildness, “ are you bet. 
ter, deareet?’ 

Better 


* Yes, you have been ill, so ill! Peter found you extended on ibe floor of), 


your workshop, insensible for very weariness. Indeed, you must not study | 
applying her eye to the keyhole, uttered a shriek so long and wild, that the waul- 


thes.”” 
“ Ah ! pity that the body should be so much weskerthanthe spirit! Bu 
I have frightened you, my little Meta 1” | 
‘No, no; it is past now—now that you are yourself again.’ And the 
poor girl, trying to smile, bowed down her sweet head and wept 


It was evening, and as they sat thus the lingering rays of @ bright autumn, 
sunset penetrated to the apartment, and falling upon the pale, gentle counten | 
ance of the idiot as he leant silently against the window-frame, lighted it up, 
together with the long, bright curls by which it was shaded into an almost | 


divine beauty. Even Herr Vanderhoff, who, if the trath must be told, had 
but little taste for the picturesque, was struck with its radiance, and bending 


‘towards his intended son-in-law, asked in a whisperifit did not resemble that 
of our Saviour in the painting which he had that morning shewn him, and 


which had been sent for the watchmaker to revive. 
Jacopo looked up languidly, but gradually his glance brightened to a strange 


,,and onearthly briliiancy. 


“It willdo!” exclaimed the artist, with a wild, exulting laugh, and was 
‘gain insensib e. 

For -everal days afier this, Meta and the old deaf woman tended him un- 
ceasingly ; while, conscious how much he required strength for the ac- 
complisnhment of his task, Jacopo remained passive in their hands, taking all 
hat was prescribed for him, and swallowing food aud medicine with the same 
nechauical avidity, but rarely remembering to ve grateful for the gentle care 
which administered them. He was in general moody and silent, answering 
when addressed somewhat incoherently, as though his thoughts were far away, 
and quickly relapsing into his usual gloomy reserve. But Meta never suf- 
ered 4 murmur to escape her lips, seeking rather to make excuse for his way- 
wardness to othera, and declaring that she ought to think herself a happy girl 
jwho had no other rival in the breast of her lover but his art ; and when he 
recovered at length went back to her quiet household duties, and beguiled 
the time by thi king bow glad and joyous they should all be again when this 
great work was completed; and, even if Jacopo was not successful, which 
seemed scarcely possible how she would strive to woo him by her tender- 
sess into forgetfulness of his disappvintment. 

And now for many weeks Jacopo was but seldom seen, even by his be- 
trothed ; but toiled alone at his mysterious task, having expressly forbidden 
ner to intrude upyn bim And when he came forth fora few hours in the 
evening, she was shocked to see the fearful change which had taken place in 
so short a time in her lover. His face was deadly pale, his eyes heavy and 
‘nloou-shot, and his very voice, which died away when it would have spoken in 
ow motterings, seemed aliered. Even Peter Speyke did not make his ap- 
gearance as usual to luok out in the early morning for the smile which he had 
said made his sunlight; or the kind * Good nignt,” which was as good asa 

folessing. And on Meta's inquiring after him she wae carelessly told that he 
had gone home. 

“ Well, | aw glad of that,” said the girl, “ for 1 remember one day when 
[ was asking Peter sbout bis kindred, he told me he had no home but heaven ! 

'And so | fancied from that you were hisonly friend. He has not looked well 


jof late, and thechange may do him good. But he will come back again, 


Jacopo, will he not?” 

** Now heaven forbid '" said the artist, with a shudder. 

“What, you have not quarrelled, surely. with poor Peter Speyke '”’ 

‘No matter, you will see him no more !”’ 

* Well | am sorry,” replied Meta, with tearful eyes. 

“ Beware!" said ber companion, sterniy, * jest you lead me to suspect that 
you love this idiot better than me.” 

The girl | oked up wonderingly into his dark, averted face. 

** Jacopo,” eaid she, gently,** you are not in earnest.” 

, “No, no, silly child! Butlet me hear no more of this madman.” Aud, 
ipressing his lips to her fair brow, he went back to his task. 

| About this time, there arose a report in the neighbourhood that the srtist’s 
jdwelling was havoted ; strange sounds being said to be heard by those in the 
immediate vicinity issuing irom thence, not only at night, but even the broad 
a0on-day, which were likened by the listener to nothing human, but rather re- 
sembling the cry of a spirit in torture, mingled with shouts of wild, unnatural 
llanghter. Even Meta and her father, more than once. either heard, or fancied 
jthat they could distinguish, these supernatural sounds ; and it served to render 
the girl more than ever anxious for ihe safety of her wayward lover ; so that 
the next time they met she pleaded, with tears, for permission to share his 
lonely vigils ; to sit at his feet, and neither speak norbreathe, but only be near 
him, and knew that he was safe: but was refused, with a sternness which 
nade her fearto renew the subject again, but did not serve to allay her fears 
his behalf. 

It was night, sod, in spite of theic proximity to the baunted dwelling of the 
artist, the quiet household of Vanderhoff had long sunk into slumber; all but 
Meta. who could not rest And as she sat by the casement, looking out into 
the dark street beneath, or the heavens above, which uot a star lent its feeble 
izht to iliuminate, she thought of her Jacopo, and a like gloom fell upon her 
jown heart. She fancied him, with au aching brow aud trembling hand, sitting 
at his lone and midnight employment, too absorbed to heed the lapae of time, 
or even the calls of hunger; or, weary and exhausted, sinking ever and anon 
into temporary insensibdility ; and then recovering, obly io bend once more over 
that mysterious work which was fast destroying him ; or, woree still, passing 
away, perhaps in one of those long death-like swoons for ever! And so power- 
fully did these thoughts press upon her imagination, that, forgetting her lover's 
caotion, or, rather, his positive command, that she was never, on pain of his 
displeasure, to venture ‘o intrude, or seek in any way to penetrate through the 


‘ver! of secrecy in which he thought fit to shroud his great undertaking, she 


flung her mantle around her, and, passing from the house unobserved, entered 
that of the artist,—for bolts and bars « ere things unknown at the time of which 
we write. Atthat moment, Meta never thougnt of the fearful tales so current 
liu the neighbourhood ; nor would ¢he haveturned back even if she had, the 
equal danger of him she loved giving her courage to proceed. 

Afraid to ventore into his presence, she only purposed, in ner devotion, to 
remain within call, in case be should be taken ill ; and, sosting herself softly 
on the sill of the workshop door, leant her head against it, and felt quite bappy 
jagaty in ler proximity to her lover, until startied on a sudden by a low, faint 
wail so fullof suman agony that it struck upon her heart like an ice bolt! And 
yet there was something familiar even in iis wildness ; and then the artist's 
voice was heard, as ifm exultation 

“Ab! onemoment, There, ] have it now; the very expression. Admira- 
ble! I shall triumph yet!” 

Moved by an irresistible impulse of curiosity, the girl knelt softly down, and, 


ling within was Lushed all of a sudden. And, dasbing out the lamp by which he 
worked, the artist sprang up with a savage cry ; and, fastening the door betnd 
ibim, lifted Meta from the ground, aud bore herinto the outer room; where, 
iplacing his insensible barden upon a rode couch, he proceeded to mix some in- 
gredieots in a goble: of water, with which to revive, or send herto sleep for 
ever ! Heaven on'y knows which, for the convulsive workings of his white 
jand livid features were fearful to look upon, while his eyes blazed out from 
[their deep sockets like two burning coals, Presently, the girl began to re- 
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cover; and, kneeling down upon the ground by her side, he bent forward to! 'before the spell of a mighty and powerful intellect, stood round about his dwell- 
catch her firs: words. ing with Gerce yells, and sought for the artist only that they might wreak upon 


* Jacopo, dear Jacopo !" she murmured, while a strange smile played about him a ‘errible vengeance, or in their own wild and energetic language, “tear 
her pale and quivering lips. “ What signifies your poverty, so we love one ano | fim fimb trom limb! parr ; 
ther? It is love, and not wealth or honour, which makes up the sum of haman!) The truth was that, in the meantime, a report, originating most likely with 
happiness upon earth ! ’ the physician who had attended Meta in her last moments and listened won- 

he artist turned aside, and flung away the contents of the goblet with #| deringly to the dark revealings of her wandering spirit, afterwaids corroborated 
wild laugh. | oy a thousand trivial circumstances, got abont that the idiot apprentice, whose 

“Poor child !"’ said he, “she is mad! They are all mad, I think.” And,| sudden and mysterious disappearance all could remember, had been murdered 
raising her slight form in his arms, he bore her into the next house, and.) by his master, must likely through jealousy, and the body concealed somewhere 
laying her on the bed, without disturbing any of the family, went back to his «bout the premises ; this wild supposition accounting for the shrieks and cries 
task. which had been heard at times issuing from thence And, the rumour rapidly 

Great was the consternation of the good watchmaker and his household. gaiuing ground among the lower classes, they collected in a dense mass, and 
when, on Meta's not making her appearance at her usual hour the following! sallied out at once to the dwe ling of the suspected artist. But, not receiving 
morning. those who went tosummon her found her with flushed cheek and giitter- any reply to their shouts and imprecations, entered, at length, finding bo one in 
ing eyes, raving wildly of things that could have no existence save in ber own the deserted habitation but the old deaf woman, who bewildered by their num- 
imagination, and pausing ever and anon to wring her hands and weep like a bers and savage gestures, stood by in stupid silence, while the crowd, despair- 
child. Jacopo was sen: for immediately, and declared her mind to be wander-| ng of getting any intelligence out of her, commenced tearing up the flooring 
ing, hinting the possiblity of her having encountered some of those evil spirits) aad walls, destroying with senseless fury every thing that came in their way ; 
which had been said of late to haunt the veighbourhood—an idea which was bot fora long time found nothing to justify such an outrage ;—until, on remov- 
eagerly seized upon, and believed by the superstitious inhabitants ; recommend-| ng a secret panel in the mysterious workshop, ovt fell the cold and stiffened 
ing perfect quiet. and offering the assistance of his domestic, the old deaf wo- body of the idiot, wholly uncovered, with tbe arms extended, and nailed hands 
inan, in whose skill he professed to have great faith, to watch by her bedside | and feet toa rude wooden cross! And now, recollecting how, in Jacopo's late 
While Vanderhoff, too much stunned and bewildered by this sudden blow to chef d’auovre, they had been struck with the familiarity of the countenance, the 
think of remonstrating, left him to do almost exactly as he pleased ; and was horrible trath flashed upon them al! at once ; in order to depict with more fi- 
grateful for the many hours which Jacopo siole from his favourite studies to! delity of expression the dying agony be had to portray, Jacopo has actually 
devote to the afflicted girl. | empaled and crucified his unfortunate apprentice! 

In spite of the artist s precaution, how ever, many visited the sick chamber’ It is said that, in the fearful excitement which followed | the ‘poor old woman 
from time to time who were not quite so deaf as the old woman whom he had) fell a sacrifice to the brutal fury of the mob ; but the artist himself, of whose 
placed there ; and it was noticed, and commented upon afterwards, that,in her, 'ssautly bo doubt remained, manage to escape from Danzig, and was never 
unconscious wanderings, Meta spoke less of h r lover than the idiot, Peter) afterwards heard of. {1 1s fortunate that some lover of the art succeeded for a 
Speyke, upon whose name she was continually calling in piteous accents of ‘Ime iu secreting the fatal cross, which would have otherwise been inevitably 
agony and despair ; irom which they inferred that her love had all along been! destroyed ; and, many years after, it was again brought forth, and placed in 
his, and that po was grieving over his absence; while a circumstance hap | te cathedral, where it may be still seen to this day, although the name of the 
pened about this time which seemed to confirm the apparent justice of their, mventor has long simce passed into oblivion, from which we would not recall it 
suspicions. evel if we could. Such is the wild and melancholy legend attached to the 

Iv turning one day, the black riband which Meta constantly wore became) Cross or Danzic. 
unfastened, and along wit! a locket containing her mother’s hair was a small ee 
ivory cross, with the mitials P.S. delicately engraven on the back. And, while; MARLBOROUGH.—NO. I. 
the women were curiously examining it, for there was no une else present but 
themselves and the old nurse, the invalid on a suddeo, seemed to become aware 
of what they were doing ; aud, fixing her starting eyeballs up on the cross, as 
one of them involuntarily held it towards her, uttered a succession of such} 
shrill and piercing shrieks, that they were fain to bury their heads in the clothes 
And none ever heard then, but the recollection haunted them to their dying 
day. 

Jacopo. alarmed by the confusion, came in hastily, accompanied by the poor 
old watchmaker, and, snatching away the cross with a wild curse, broke it in 
pieces, and flung the shattere’ atoms through the open casement ; while Van- 
derhoff, now seriously afraid that his daughter's reason had, indeed, departed 
for ever, nsisted upon having medical advice, which he lad hitherto, at the ar 
tist’s suggestion, declined calling in. And departing to seek for the best phy 
sician Danzig afforded, he was lefi alone with his betrothed ; the nurse, who 
was worn out with watching, giadly accepting his permission ‘o withdraw and 4 - 
seek a few hours’ repose. the places where they occurred, they are, forthe most part, as ignorant as they 


The girl had sank again to sleep, aod, as he sat in that still chamber, his mind, #°€ of similar details in the campaigns of Baber or Aurengzebe. What they 
wandered away to the anticipation of the triumphs that awaited him. ‘To do know, is derived chiefly, if not entirely, from the histories of their enemies. 
morrow was the appointed day,and he had already sent in his work ; nor had the “@rlberougi’s exploits have made a prodigious impression oo the Continent. 
start of wondei and admiration with which it was received veen lost upon the exult- lhe F rench, who felt the edge of his faming sword, and saw the glories of the 
ing artist. He had seen it amidst alist of rival competitors. like the moon on! Grande Monarque torn from the long triumphant brow of Louis XIV. ; the 
a starlight night ; and bent dowua charmed ear to the whispers of coming Dutch, who found in his conquering arm the stay of their sinking republic, and 
greatness which every where seemed to haunt and gladden him But Meta, '9¢" salvation from slavery and persecution ; the Germans, who saw the 
she who would have so rejuiced with him, where was she now? Stricken down, 44mes of the Palatinate avenged by hic resisiless power, and the ravages of 
like a withered flower in het beauty and her Jove ; and, whether she lived or ¥#" rolled back from the Rhine into the territory of the state which had pro- 
died, lust to him for ever ! Nay, through his set teeth, he might be heard pray- voked them ; the Lutherans, who beheld in him the «ppointed instrument of 
ing audibly for her death, as if that pale girl alone stood between him and im-| divine vengeance, to punish the abominable perfidy and cruelty of the revocation 
mortality. | of the edict of Nantes—have coneured in celebrating his exploits. The 

s. and French nurses irghtened their children wih stories of Ma:lbrook,” as the 


Better than an hour passed away thus ; and then Meta g-ew restless 
began talking to herseli, while every word she uttered fell ‘ike drops of burn Oriectals say, when their horses start, they see the shadow of Richard Ceur- 
de-Lion crossing their path Napoleon hummed the well known air, ** Marl- 


ing fire upon the frenzied ear of him who held his very breath to listen, and : a cs 
brock s‘en va a la guerre,” when he crossed the Niemen to commence 


then turned away, horror stricken and afraid. aie 
“ This must not be,” murmured the artist, at length ; ** she must be silenced) *%e Moscow campaign. bu! in England, the country whico he bas made il- 

somehow, or [ am lost !" | lustrious, the nation he has saved, the land of his birth, he 1s comparatively for- 
He approached the bedside as he spoke, while Meta hid her face in the 20tten; and were it not for the popular pages of Voltaire, and the shadow 

clothes, and shricked aloud when she sew him. |.which a great name throws over the stream of time in spite of every neglect, 


** Silence !" exclaimed Jacopo, scarcely less excited—silence, I say !” j he would be virtually unknown at this moment to nineteen-twentieths of the 
g| British people * * * * e 


And the girl, quailing before his glance, became suddenly still, only wringing) 
her hands, and moaning at intervals ; —while, still keeping his eyes fixed upon, John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, was born on the Sth July 
hers, he laid tis trembling grasp on the pillow, and was in the act of—smooth-| 1650, (new style.) at Ash in the county of Devon. His father was Sir Wins- 
ing it, perhaps ' when the door opened, and admitted Vanderhofi and the phy-| ton Churchill, a gallant cavalier who had drawn bis sword in behalf of Charles 
sician. | , and had in consequence been deprived of his fortune and driven into exile 

The long-expected day arrived at length; and, before its conclusion, the name} by Cromweli His paterual family was very ancient, and boasted its descent 
of Jesige ban spread like magic through his native city—the name of the suc-| from the Courciés de Poitou, who eame into England with the Couqueror.— 
cessful candidate—the great artist of Danzig !—while bis competitors, struck) His mother was Elizabeth Drake, who claimed a cojlateral connexion with the 
with the vast inferiority of their own performances, never thought of disputing, descendants of the illustrious Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator. Young 
the general verdict, but even assisted in his triumph. The place engaged for) Charchill received the rediments of his education from the parish clergyman 
the exhibition of the skill of the various artists was thronged by a motley crowd, in Devonshire, from whom he imbibed that firm attachment to the Protestant 
all anxious to gaze upon this specimen of the rare genius of their countryman, fai h by which he was ever afterwards distinguished, and which determined his 
for none thought of looking beyond the successfull prize. It was a crucifix.) conduct in the most important crisis of his lie. He was afterwards placed at 
exquisitely carved in wood, io an admirable style or art, and with wonderful the school of St. Pauls and it wes there that he first discovered, on reading 
truth of expression ; so that it seemed fearfully beautiful to behold, raising an} Vegetius, that his bent of mind was d+cidedly for the military life. Like ma- 
involuntary thrill of horror and delight. The dying agonies of our Savour| ny other men destined for future distinction, he made no great figure as @ 
were here faithfully depicted ; the angui-li of the human being softened and scholar, a circumstance easily explamed, if we recollect that it 1s on the 
hallowed by atouch of divine resignation. And yet the counteuvance seemed, knowledge of words that the reputation ef a schvol-boy, of things that of a 
familiat too, and many could have sworn that they had seen it often and often- naa, is tounded. But the despatches now pubiished demonstrate that, before 
times before,—it may he in those paintings aad images of our Lord, which then, te attained middle life, he was a proficieut et least in Latin, French and Eng- 
more frequently than in latter days, were to be met with in the bouses and al ||\ish cumposition ; for letters in each, written in a very pure style, are to 
tars of Danzig ; while some few turned away from its contemplation with no) found in all parts of his correspondence. “el 
feeling save pity for its gifted artist, since, with all h's genius, he could never; From early youth, young Churchill was distinguished by the elegance of his 
be quite happy again, having Jost her he loved ; for they had just heard that |manners and the beauty of his countenance and figure—advantages which, 
Meta Vanderhoff died that morning in her father's arms, leaving Jacopo 00 con-| coupled with the k» own loyal principles of his father, and the sufferings he had 
solation save her memory and his art. \jundergone in the loyal cause, procured for him, at the early age of fifteen, 

Alas, how Geeting and transitory is the breath of popularity! Before night~ |:he situation of page in the household of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
fall, the very same crowd of worshippers, who now bowed down, awe-stricken, | jl. His inclination for arms was then so decided, that that prince 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 

Auexanper the Great said, when he approached the tumb of Achilles, 
* Ob! fortunate youth, who had a Homer to be the herald of your fame !”— 
** And well did he say so,” says the Roman historian: “ for, unless the I/iad 
had been written, the same earth which covered his body would have buried 
his name.”’ Never was the truthof these words more clearly evinced than in 
the case of the Duke of Martsornoven. Consommate as were the abilities, 
unbroken the success, immense the services of this great commander, he can 
scarcely be said to be known to the vast majority of his countrymen. They 
have heard the distant echo of his fame as they have that of the exploits of 
Timour, of Bajazet, and of Genghis Khan; the names of Blenheim and Ram- 
iilies, of Majplaquet and Oudenarde, awaken a transient feeling of exultation 
in their bosom ; but as to the particulars of these events, the difficulties with 
which their general had to struggle, the objects for which he contended, even 
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- 
for him commis-ion in one of the regiments of guar!s when he was only 


six 
His uncommonly han some figure then attracted no small) 
share of notice from the beauties of the court of Charles If, and even awakened 
a passion in une of the royal mistresses herself. Impatient to signalize him- 
self, however, he left their seductions, and embarked as a volunteer in the ex-| 
pedition against Tangiers in 1766. Thus his first essay in arms was made in 
action against the Moors Having returned to Great Briain, he attracted the 
notice of the Countess of Castlemaine. afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, then 
the favorite mistress of Charles |'., who had distinguished him by her regard 
before he embarked for Africa and who made him a present of £5000, with 
which the young soldier bought an annuity of £500 a year, which laid the 
foundation, says Chesterfield, of all his subsequent fortunes. Charles, to Te- 
move a dangerous rival in her unsteady affections, gave hin a company in the 
guards, and sent him to the Continent with the auxiliary force which, in those 
days of English humiliation, the cabinet of St. James's furnished to Louie 
XiV.to aid him in subduing the United Province. 
incidence, it was under Turenne, Conde, and Vauban that the future conqueror 
of the Bourbons, first learned the art of scientific warfere Wellington went 
through the same discipline, but in the inverse order : his first campaigns were 
made against the French ia Flanders, his next against the bastions of Tippoo 
and the Mahratta horse in Hindustan 

Churchill had not been long in Flanders, before his talents and gallantry 
won for him deserved distinction. The campaign of 1672, which brought the 
French armies to the gates of Amsterdam, and placed the United States with- 
in a hair’s-breadth of destruction, was io him fruitful in valuable lessons. He 
distinguished himself afterwards so much at the siege of Nimeguen. that Tu. 
rene, who constantly called him by his sod:iguet of ** the handsome English- 
man,” predicted that he would one day be a great man. {n the following year 
he had the good fortune to save tre life of bis colonel, the Duke of Monmouth ; 


aud distinguished himself so much at the siege of Maestricht, that Louis XIV 


teen years old. 


publicly thanked him at the head of his army, and promised him his powerful ' 


mnfluevce with Charles Il. for future promotion. He jittle thought what a for 
wmidable enemy he was then fostering at the court gf his obsequious brother 
sovereign. ‘The result of Louis X!V.’s intercession was, that Churchill wae 
made lievtenaut colonel; and he continued to serve with the English auxiliary 
force in Flanders, uuder the French generals, till 1677, when be returned with 
his regiment to London. Beyood ail doubt it was these five year’s service un 
der the great masters of the mulitary art, who then sustained the power and 
casta halo round the crown of Louis X!V., which rendered Mariborough the 
consummate commander that, from the moment he wes placed at the head of 
the Allied armies, be showed bimse!fte have become One of the most inter- 
esting and instructive lessons to be learned from biography is the long steps, 
the vast amount of previous preparetions, the numerous changes, some pros- 
perous, others adverse, by which the mind of a great man is formed, and he 
is prepared for playingthe important part he is intended to perform on the 
theatre of the world. Providence does nothing in vain, and when it has selec- 
ted a particular miud for great achievements, the events which happen toit all 
seem to conspire in a mysterious way for its development. Were any one 
omitted, some essential quality in the character of the future hero, statesman, 
or philosopher would be found to be awanting. 

Here also, as in every other period of history, we nay sec how unprincipled 
ambition overvaults itself, and the measures which seem at first sight most 
securely to establish its oppressive reign, are the unseen means by which an 
overruling power works oui its destruction. Doubtless the other ministers of 
Lovis XLV. deemed their master’s power secure when this English alliance 
was concluded ; when the English monarch had become a state pensioner of 
the court of Versaijles ; when a secret treaty had united them by apparently 
indissoluble bonds ; when the ministers equally and the patriots of England 
were corrupted by his bribes ; when the dreaded fieets of Britain were to be 
seen in unign with those of France, to break down the squadrons of an incon 
siderable republic; when descendants of the conquerors of Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Azincour stood side by side with the s:ccessors of the vanquished in those 
disastrous fields, to achieve the conquest of Flanders and Holiand. Without 
doubt, so far as human foresight could go, Louvois and Colbert were right 
Nothing could appear so decidedly calculated to ix the power of Lovis XIV. 
on ao immovable foundation. but bow vain are the calculations of the great | 
est human intellects, when put in opposition to the overruling will of Omnipo- 
tence! It wasthat very English alliance which ruined Louis XIV., as the 
Austrian alliance and marriage, which seemed to put the keystone in the arch 
of his greatnesy afterwards ruined Napoleon. By the effect, and one of the 
most desired que, of the Engiish alliance. a strong body of British avuxilia 
ries were sent to Flafiders ; the English officers learned the theory and prac- 
tice of war in the best of all schouls, and under the best of all teachers ; that 
iguorance of the military art the result in every age of our insular situation, and 
which generally causes the four or five first years of every war to terminate in, 
disaster, was for the time removed, and that mighty genius was developed un- 
der the eye of Louis XIV., and by the example of J urenne, which was des-| 
tined to hurl back to their own frontiers the tide of Gallic invasion, and close 
in mourning the reign of the Grande Monerguc. * Les hommes agissent,” 
says Bossvet, ** mais Dieu les méne.” 

Upon Chorchill’s return to London, the brilliant reputation which had pre- 
ceded, and the even augmented persona! advantages which accompani«d bim,| 
immediately rendered him the idol of beauty and fashion. The ladies of he! 
palace vied fur his homage—the nobles of the land hastened to cultivate his! 
society. Like Julius Cesar, he was carried away by the stream, and plunged 
into the vortex o! courtly dissipation with the ardour which marks an energetic 
character in the pursuit whether of good or evil. The elegance of his per- 
son and manners, and charms of his cunversation, prevailed so far with Charles 
Il. and the Duke of York, that soon afier, though not yet thirty years of age 
he obtained a regiment. In 1680 he warried the celebrated Sarah Jennings.) 
the favourite lady in attendance on the Princess Anne, second danghier of the 
Dike of York, one of the in st admired beauties of the court, aud ibis alliance 
increased his influence, already great, with that Prince, and laid the foundation 
of the future grandeur of his fortunes. Shorily after his marriage he accompa- 
nied the Duke of York to Scotland, in the course of which they both were 
nearly ship-wrecked on the coast of Fife. On this occasion the Duke made | 


Thus, by a singvlar co-* 


by the title of Baron Churchill of Sandbridge in the county of Ilertford—a 
‘title which he took from an estate there whch he had acquirejin right of his 
wife. Onthe revolt of the Duke of Monmouth, he had an opportunity of 
showing at once his military ability, and, by a signal service, his gratitude to 
his benefactor. Lord Feversham had the command of the royal forces, and 
Churchill was his major-general. The general-in chief, howewr, kept so bad 
a look-out, that he was on the point of being surprised and cut to peces by the 
rebel forces, who, on this occasion at least, were conducted with abiluy. The 
general and alinost ali his officers were in their beds, and sound asleep, when 
Monmouth, at the head of all his forces. silently debouched out vf his camp, 
and suddenly fell on the royal army. The rout would have been complete, 
ind probably James If dethroned, had not Churchill, whose vigilant eye no- 
thing escaped. observed the movement, and hastily collected a handful of men 
with whom he made so vigorous a resistance as gave time for the remainder of 
the army to form, and repel this well conceived enterprise. 

Churchill's mind was too sagacious, and his knowledge of the feelings of the 
nation too extensive, not to be aware of the perilous nature of te course upon 
which James had edventured, in endeavouring to bring about, if not the abso- 
lute re-establishment of the Catholic religion, at least such a quasi establish- 
ment of it as the people deemed, and probably with reason, was, with so as- 
piring a body of ecclesiastics, in effect the same thing. When he saw the 
headstrong monarch break through all bounds, and openly trample on the liber- 
ties while he shocked the religious feelings, of his people. he wrote to him to 
point out, in firas but respectful terms, the dangerot his conduct. THe declar- 
ed to Lord Galway, when James's innovations began, that if he persisted in his 
design of overturning the constitution and religion of his country, he would 
leave his service. So far his conduct was perfectly unexceptionable. Our first 
duty is toour country, ovr second only to our benefactor If they are bronght 
to collision, as they often are during the melancholy vicirsitudes of a civil 
war, an honourable man, whatever it may cost him, lias but one parttot ke. 

He must not abandon his public duty for his private feelings, but he must 
never betray official duty. Jf Churchill, perceiving the frantic course of his 
master, had withdrawn from his service, and then either taken uo part in the 
revolution which foilowed, or even appeared in arms against him, the most 
scrupulous moralist could have discovered nothing reprehensible in his con- 
duct Ilistory has in every age applauded the virtue, while it has commiserat- 
ed the anguish, of the elder Brutus, who sacriticed his sons to the perhaps too 
rigorous iaws of his country. 

But Churchill did not do this, and thence has arisen an ineflaceable blot on 
his memory. He did not relinquish the service of the infatuated monarch ; 
he retained his office and commends ; but he employed tie influence and av- 
thority thence derived, to ruin his benefactor. So far sere the representations 
of Churchill from having inspired any doubts of his fidei'y, that James, when 
the Prince of Orange landed, confided to him the command of a corps of five 
thousand men, destined to oppose his progress. At the very time that he ac- 
cepted that command, he bad, if we may believe his panegyrist Ledyard, sigu- 
ed a letter, along with several other peers, addressed to tue Prince ot Orange, 
inviting him to come over, and had actually concluded with Major-General 
Kirk, who commanded at Axminster, a convention, for the seizure of the king 
and giving him up to his hostile son in-law. Jaincs was secretly warned that 
Churchill was about to betray him, but he refused to believe it of one from 
whom he had hitherto experienced such devotion, and was only wakened from 
his dream of security by learning that Lis favourite had gune over with the five 
thousand nen whom he commanded to the Prince of Orange. Not content 
with this, it was Churchill's influence, joined tu that of his wife, which is said 
to have induced James's own daughter, the Princess Anne, and Prince George 
of Denmark, to detach themselves from the cause of the falling monarch ; and 
drew from that unhappy sovereign the wournful exclamation, ** My God! my 
very children have forsaken me."’ In what does this conduct differ from that 
uf Labedoyere, who, at the head of the garrison of Grenoble, deserted to Na- 
poleou when sent outto oppose him !—or Lavalette who employed bis in- 
fluence, as postmaster under Louis X VIII., to forward the !mperial conspiracy ! 
—or Marshal Ney, who, after promising at the court of the Tuilenes to bring 
the ex emperor back in an iron cage, no sooner reached the royal camp at Melun 
than he issued a proclamation calling on the troops to desert the Bourbons, 
and mount the tricolor cockady* Nay, is not Churchill's conduct, ma moral 
point of view, worse than that of Ney ; forthe latter abandoned the trust re- 
posed in him by anew master, forced upon an unwilling nation, to rejoin his 
old benefactor and companion in arms ; but the former wbandoned the trust 
reposed in him by his old master anc benefactor, to range himself under the 
banner of a competitor for the throne, to whom he was bound neither by duty 
cor obligation. And yet such is often the inequality of crimes and punishments 
in this world, that Churchill was raised to the pinnacle of greatness by the 
very conduct which consigned Ney, with justice, so far as his conduct is con- 
cerned, to an ignominious death. 

“* Treason ne'er prospers ; for when it does, 
None dare cal! it treason.” 

History forgets its first and noblest duty when it fails, by its distribution of 
praise and blame, to counterbalance so far as its verdict can, this inequality, 
which, for inscrutable but doubtiess wise purposes, Providence has per:nitted in 
this transient scene. Charity forbids us to scrutinize such conduct too severely. 
It is the deplorable effect of a successful revolution, even when cotnmeuced for 
the most necessary purposes, to obliterate the ideas of mancn ght and wrong, 
and leave no other test in the general case for public conduct | ut success. fi 
is its first effect to plage them m such trying circumstances that vone but the 
most confirmed and resolute virtue can pass unscathed through the ordeal. He 
knew the human heart well, who commanded us in our daily prayers to euppli- 
cate not to be led into temptation, even before asking for deliverance from evil. 
Let no man be sure, however much, on a calm survey, he may condemn the 
conduct of Marlborough and Ney, that in similar circumstances le would not 
have done the same 

‘The magnitude of the service rendered by Churchill to the Prince of Oran 
immediately appeared in the commands conferred upon him. Hardly was he 
settied at Wiiliam’s head quarters when he was dispatched to |.ondon to as- 
sume the commard of the Horse Guards ; and, while there, he signed, on the 
20th December 1688, the famous Act of Association in favour of the Prince of 


the greatest efforts to preserve his favourite’s life, and succeeded in doing so,| Orange Shortly after, he was named lieutenant-general of the armies of Wil- 
although the danger was such that many of the Scottish nobles perished under! |!iam, and immediately made a new organization of the troops, under officers 
his eye. On his return to London in 1682, he was presented by his patron to, whom he could trust, which proved of the utmost service to William on the 
the King, whomade him colonel of the third regiment of guards. When the! unstable throne on which he was soon after seated. He was present at most 
Duke of Vork ascended the throne in 1685, on the demise of his brother,!\of the long and momentous debates which took place in the House of Peers 


Churchill kept his place as one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, and was! on the question on whom the crown should be conferred, and at first is said to 
raised to the rank of brigadier general. He was sent by his sovereign to Peris| nave inclined tu a regeucy; but with a commendable delicacy he absented 


peer |himself on the night of the decisive vote on the vacancy of the throne 


to notify his accession to Louis XIV., and on hisreturn he was created a 
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voted, however, on the 6th of February for the resolution which settled the! They thus embrace the early successes in Flanders. the cross march into Ba- 
crown on William and Mary; and he assisted at their coronation, under the varia and battle of Blenheim, the expulsion of the French from Germany, the 
title of Earl of Marlborough, to which he had shortly before been elevated by, battle of Ramillies, and taking of Brussels and Antwerp, the mission to the 
William. England having, on the accession of the new monarch, joined the, King of Sweden at Dresden, the battle of Almanza, in Spain, and all the im- 
continental league against France, Marlborough received the command of the portant events of the first six years of the war. More weighty and momentous. 
British auxiliary force in the Netherlands, and by his courage and ability con-| materials for history never were presented to the public ; and their importance. 
tributed in a remarkab'e manner to the victory of Walcourt. In 1690 he re | wiil not be properly appreciated, if the previous condition of Europe, and im- 
ceiveé orders to return from Flanders in order to assume a command in Ireland, ;minent hazard to the independence of all the adjoining states, from the un- 
then agitated by a general insurrection in favour of James; but, actuated by |measured ambition, and vast power of Louis XIV , is not taken into considera- 
some remnant of attachment to his old benefactor, he eluded on various pre-| tion 
tences complying with the order, til] the batile of the Boyne had extinguished’) Accustomed as we sre to regard the Bourbons as a fallen ard unfortunate 
the hopes of the dethroned monarch, when he came over aud made himself race, the objects rather of commiseration than apprehension, and Napoleon as 
master of Cork and Kinsale. In 1691 he was sent again into Flanders, in or ihe only sovereign who has really threatened our independence, and all but 
der to act under the immediate orders of William, who was then, with heroic effected the subjugation of the Continent, we can scarcely conceive the terror 
constancy, contending with the still superior forces of France; but hardly had) with which a century and a half ago they, with reason, inspired all Europe, or 
he landed there when he was arrested, deprived of all his commands, and sent, the narrow escape which the continental states, at least, then made from being 
to the Tower of London, along with several of the noblemen of distinction in jall reduced to the condition of provinces of France. ‘The forces of that mon- 
the British senate. varchy, at ali times formidable to its neighbours, from the warlike spirit of its 
Upon this part of the history of Marlborough there hangs a veil of mystery,| inhabitants, and their rapacious disposition, conspicuous alike in the earliest 
which all the papers brought to light in more recent times have not entirely jand the latest times; its central situation, forming, as it were, the salient an- 
removed. At the time, his disgrace was by many attributed to some cutting, |gle of a bastion projecting into the centre of Germany; and its numerous 
sarcasms in which he had indulged on the predilection of William for the con-;|population—were then, in a peculiar inanner,to »e dreaded, from their concen 
tinental troops, and especially the Dutch ; by others, to intrigues conducted by||tration in the hands of an able and ambitious monarch, who had succeeded for 
Lady Marlborough and him, to obtain for the Princess Anne a larger pension |the first time, for two hundred years, in healing the divisions and stilling the 
than the king was disposed to allow her. But neither of these causes are suffi ||/feuds of its nobles, and turned their buoyant energy into the channel of foreign 
cient to explain the fall and arrest of so eminent a man as Marlborough, ano jconquest. Immense was the force which, by this able policy, was found to 
who had rendered such important services to the newly established monarch | exist in France, and terrible the danger which it at once brought upon the 
It would appear from what has transpired in latter times that a much more se-|/neighbouring states. It was rendered the more formidable in the time of Louis 
rious cause had produced the rupture between him and William. The charge) XIV., trom the extraordinary concentration of talent which his discernment of 
brought against him at the time, but which was not prosecuted, as it was found) |good fortune had collected around his throne, and the consummate talent, civil 
to rest on false or insufficient evidence, wes that of having, along with Lords and military, with which affairs were directed. ‘Turenne, Bouffiers, and Condé, 
Salisbury, Cornbury, the Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Basil Ferebrace, signed||were his generals; Vauban was his engineer, Louvous and Torey were his 
the scheme of an association for the restoration of James. Sir John Fenwick,)\statesmen. The lustre of the exploits of these illustrious men, in itself great 
who was executed for a treasonable correspondence with James I!. shortly after was much enhanced by the still greater blaze of fame which encircled his 
Marlborough’s arrest, declared in the course of his trial that he was privy to throne, from the genius of the literary men who have given sich immortal ce- 
the design, had received the pardon of the exiled monarch, and had engaged to, lebrity to his reign. Corneilie and Racine were bis tragedians ; Moliere wrote 
procure for him the adhesion of the army. The Papers, published in Coxe.) his comedies ; Gossuet Feuélon, and Bourdaloue were his theologians ; Mas- 
rather corroborate the view that he was privy to it; and it is supported by ‘sillon his preacher, Boileau his critic; Le Brun painted his hails. Greatness 
those found at Rome in the possession of Cardinal York. ‘That Mariborough, had come upon France, as, in trath, it does to most other states, io all depart- 
disgusted with the partiality of William for his Dutch troops, and irritated at ments at the same time ; and the adjoiming nations, alike intumidated by a 
the open severity of his Government, should have repented of his abandonment |power which they could not resist, and dazzled by a glury which they could not 
of his former sovereign and benefactor, is highly provable. But it can scarcely /emulate, had come almost to despair of maintaining their independence ; and 
be taken as an apology for one act of treason, that he meditated the commis-| were sinking into that state of apathy, which is at once the consequence and 
sion of another. !t only shows how perilous, in public as in private life, is any the cause of extraordinary reverses.—[ To be Continued. } 
deviation from the path of integrity, that it impelled such a man into so tortn- || 
ous and disreputable a path. 
Marlborough, however, was a wiiose services were too valuabie to the, navies 
newly established dynasty, for hin to be permitted tv remain long in disgrace | ©*UPLE RAS NOT ACTED “LIKE HUSBAND aT THE WEDDING: DINNER. 
He was soon liberated, indeed, from the Tower, as vo sufficient evidence ofbis| ‘Ah me! It’s no use wishing—none at all: but I do wish that yesterday 
alleged accession to the conspiracy had been obtained. Several years elapsed fourteen years could come back again Little did | think, Mr. Caudle, when 
however, before he emerged from the privacy into which he prudently retired you brought me home from chureh, your lawin! wedded wife—little I say, did 
on his liberation from confinement. Queen Mary having been carried off by, { think tha. I should keep my wedding-dinner in the manner I have done to-day. 
the sma'l-pox on the 17th of January 1696, Marlborouvh wisely abstained from, Fourteen years ago! Yes, I see you now m your blue coat witn bright buttons, 
even taking part in the debates which followed in Parliament, during which and your white watered-satin waistcoat, and a moss rose-bud in your batton- 
some of the malcontents dropped hints as to the propriety of conferring the, ole, which you said was like me. W hat? You never talked such nonsense! 
crown on his immediate patroness the Princess Anne. ‘This prodent reserve, Ha! Mr. Caudle, you don’t know what you talked that day—but I do. Yes; 
together with the absence of any decided proofs at the time of Marlborough’s) 4nd you then sat at the table as if your face, as I may say, was buttered with 
correspondence with James, seems to have at length weakened William's re- happiness, and—Whbat! No, Mr. Caudle, don’t say that; 7 have not wiped 
sentment, and by degrees he was taken back into favour. The peace of Rys-|\the batter off—net i. If you above all men are not happy, you ought to be, 
wick, signed on the 20th of September 1697, having consolidated the powerof g!aciows knows ' 
that monarch, Marlborough was, on the 19:h of June 1698, made preceptor of _“* Yes, I will talk of fourteen years ago. 
the young Duke of Gloucester, his nephew, son of the Princess Anne, and) vicked out all soris of nice things for me. You'd have given me pearls and 
heir presumptive to the throne; and this appointment, which at once restored! diamonds to eat if I could have swallowed’em. Yes, | say, you sat beside 
his credit at court, was uccompanied by the gracious expression—'* My lord.||me, and—What do you taik wbout! You couldn't sit beside me to-day ? That's 
make my nephew to resemble yourself, and he will be every thing which | can, /Bothing et all to do with it. But it’s so like you. 1 can't speak but you fly off 
desire.’ On the same day he was re appointed to his rank as a privy council | to something else. Ha! and when the health of the young couple was drunk, 
lor, and took the oarhs and hia seat accordingly. So fully had be now regam-|!what a speech vou made then ! Tt was delicious! How you made everybody 
ed the confidence of William, that he was three times named one of the nine) cry, as if their hearts were breaking ; and | recollect it as if it was yesterday, 
lords justiciars to whom the administration of affairs in Great Britain was sub-| bow the tears ran down dear fathers nose. and how dear mother negrly went 
sequently entrusted, during the temporary absence of William in Holland ;| intoa fit! Dear souls! They little thought, with all your fine talk, how 
and the War of the Succession having become certain in the year 1700, that|you"d use me! How have you used me! Oh, Mr. Caudle, how can you ask 
monarch, who was preparing to take an active part in it, appointed Marlborongh,| that question? J's well for you I can't see you blush. How have you used 
on Ist June 1701, his ambassador extraordinary at the Hague, and commander | me! 
in-chief of the Allied forces in Flanders. This double appointment in effec:|; ** Well, that the same tongue could make a speech like that, and then talk 
invested Marlborough with the entire direction of affairs civil and military, so)\as it did to-day! How did you talk! Why, shamefully. What did you say 
far as Englaud was concerned, on the Continent. William, who was highly} about your wedded happiness! W hy, nothiag. W hat did you say about your 
indignant at the recognition of the Chevalier St George as King of England,| wife! Worse than nothing : just as if she wes a bargain you were sorry for, 
on the death of his father James I1., in September 1701, was preparing to pro |/but were obliged to make the be-t of. Whatdo yon say! And bad’s the 
secute the war with the vigour aud perseverance which so eminently distin. dest? If you say that agai, Caudle I'll rise from my bed. You didn't say 
guished his character, when he was carried off by the effects of a fall from his||.¢? What, then, did you say! Something very like u, 1 know. Yes, a pretty 
horse, on the 19th March 1702 But that event made no alteration in the part||speech of thanks for a busband! And everybody could see that you didn’t 
which England took in the war which was commencing and it augmented, care a pin for me; and that’s why you had em here: that’s why you invited 
rather than diminished the influence which Marlborough had in its direction.; ’em, to insult me to their faces. What? J made you invite em? Oh, Cau- 
The Princess Anne, with whom, both individually and through Lady Marlbo-|\die, what an aggravating maa you are ! 
rough, he was so intimately connected, mounted the throne without opposition;|, “* 1 suppose you'll say uext | made you invite Miss Prettyman! Oh yes ; 
and one of her first acts was to bestow on Marloorough the order of the Gar (ptr tell me that her brother brought her without your knowing it. What? 
ter, confirm him in his former offices, and appoint him, in addition, ber ple:i || Didn't I hear him say so! Of course I did ; but do you suppose I'm quite a 
potentiary at the Hague. War was declared on the 15th May 1702, and Mari | fool ! Do you think i don’t know that that was all settled between you ! And 
borough immediately went over to the Netherlands to take the command of the| |she must be a nice person to come unasked to a womans house? But | know 
Allied army, sixty thousand strong, then lying before Nimeguen, which was|)sby she came. Oh yes; she came to look about her. What do I mean? Ob, 
threatened by a superior force on the part of the French. ithe meaving’s plain enough. She came to see how she should like the rooms 
It is at this period—time 1702—that the great and memorable, and withal!|—how she should like my seat at the fire-place; how she—and if it isn’t 
blameless period of Marlborough’s life commenced ; the next ten years were) enough to break a mother's heart to be treated so '!—-how she should like my 
one unbroken series of effo:ts, victories, and glory. He arrived in the camp at||dear children. 
Nimeguen on the evening of the 2d July, having been a few weeks before at}, ** Now, it’s no use your bouncing about at-—but of course that’s it; [ cen't 
the Hague; and immediately assumed the command. Lord Athlone, who had) men ion Miss Prettyman, but you fling about as if you were ina fit. Of course 
previously enjoyed that situation, at first laid claim to an equal authority with) that shows theres something in it Otherwise, why should you disturb your- 
him ; but this ruinous division, which never is sate, save with men so great as} selft Do you think | didn't see her looking at tne cyphers on the speons as if 
he and Eugene, and would unquestionably have proved ruinous to the common) \sne already saw mine scratched out and hers there! No,J shan’t drive you 
cause if shared with Athlone, was prevented by the States.General, who in| mad, Mr. Caudle; and if | do it’s your own fault. No other man would treat 
sisted upon the undivided direction being conferred on Marlborough. Mos: 
fortunately it is precisely at this period that the correspondence now published| 
commecces, which, in the three volumes already published, prea nis an un- 
broken series of his letters to persons of every description down to May, 1708 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


Ha! you sat beside me then, and 


the wife of his bosom in—what do you say! You might as well have married 
ia heigehog? Well, now it’s come to something! But it's alwaye the case! 
Whenever you've seen that Miss Prettyman, |’m sure to be abused. A hedge- 
hog! .A pretty thing for a woman to be called by her husband! Now you 
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don’t think I'll lie quietly in ved, and be called a hedgehog—do you, Mr. Cav-||ty. Yes, I know your notions; you say that ev rybody works too much: [ 


dle? 
“ Well, I only hope Miss Prettyman had a good dinner, that's all. J had, 


know that. You'd have all the world do nothing half its time but twiddle ite 
thumbs, or w.1k in the parks, or go to picture galleries, and museums, and such 


none! You know | had none—how was I to get any? You kuow that the|/nonsense. Very fine, indeed; bul, thank goodness! the world isu't come to 


only part of the turkey I care for isthe merry-:hought. And that, of course, 


went to Miss Prettyman. Ob | saw you laugh when you put it on her plate! | 


ithat pass yet. 
** What do you say [am, Mr Caudle? A fvolish woman, that can't look bee 


And you don't suppose, after such an insult as hat, I'd taste another thing upon yond my own fireside? O yes, Lean; quite as far as you, and a great deal far- 


the table? No, I should hope | have more spirit than that. Yes; and you 
took wine with her four times Whatdo you say! On/y terce!? On, you 
were 60 lost—fasc nated. Mr Candle; yes, fascinated —that you didn't know 
what you did. However. | do think while I'm alive I might be treated with 
respect at my own table I say, while I'm alive; fur 1 know I shan't last long, 
and then Miss Prettyman may come and take it all. i’m wasting daily, and 
no wonder. I never say anything about it, but every week my gowus are ta- 
ken in. 

‘I've lived to learn something, to be sure! Miss Prettyman turned up be- 
nose at my,custards. It isn’t sufficient that you re always finding fault your 
self, but you must bring women home to sneer at me at my owntable. What 
do you say? She didn't turn up her nose? 1 koow she did; not but what it’s 
needless—Providence has turned it up quite enough for her already. And 
she must give herself airs over my custards! Qh, 1 saw hr mincing with tne 
spoon as if she was chewing sand. What do you say! Sie praised my plum 
pudding? Who asked her to praise it! Like her unpudence, | think | 

“Yes, a pretty day [‘ve passed. [ shall not forget this wedding-day, | 
think! And as I say a pretty speech you made in the way of thauks. No, 
Caudle, if | was tw live a hundred years—you needn't gruan, Mr Caudle, | 
shall not trouble you half that time—if I was to live a hucdred years, I should 
never forgetit. Never! You didn’t even so much as bring one of your child- 
dren into your speech. And—dear creatures !—what have they done to offeno 
yout No; I shall not drive you mad. It’s you, Mr. Caudie, who’l! drive me 
mad. Everybody says so. 

* And you suppose I didn’: see how it was managed, that you and ‘hat Miss 
Prettyman were always partners at whist! How was it managed? Why 

lain enough. Of course, you packed the cards, and could cut what you liked 
Vou'd settled that, between you. Yes ; and when she played a trick, instead 
of leading off a tramp—she play whist, indeed!—what did you say tv her, 
when she found it was wrong! Oh—It was impossible that her heart should 
mistake! And this, Mr Caudle, before people—with your own wife in the 
room ! 

“ And Miss Prettyman—I won't hold my tongue. | will talk of Miss Pretty- 
man: who's she, indeed, that [ shouldn't talk of her? I suppose she thinks 
she sings? Whatdo you say! Shesingslikea mermaid! Yes, very—verv 
hke a mer.naid : for she never sings, she expuses herself. She might, I think, 
have chosen another song. ‘J love somebody,’ indeed; as if | didn't know 
who was meant by that ‘ somebody *; and all the room knew it, of course ; and 
that was what it was done for—no:hiug else 


“ However, Mr. Caudie, as iny winds mady up,-I shall say no more about | 


the matter to night, but try to go to sleep.” 
‘ And to my astonishwent and gratiude,” writes Caudle, “she kept her 


word.” 


CAUDLE COMES HOME IN THE EVENING, AS MRS. CAUDLE HAS ‘ JUST STEPPED | 


OUT, SHOPPING’’—ON H&R RETURN, AT TEN, CAUDLE REMONSTRATES 
Mr. Candie, you ought to have had a slave—yes, a black slave, and not a 


wife. I'm sure. I'd better been born a negto at once— much better What s | 


the matter now? Well, [like that. Upon my life, Mr. Caudle, that's very 
cool. I can’t leave the house just to buy a vard of rband, but you storm 
enough to carry the roof off. You didn’t storm?—you only spoke! Svoke, 
indeed! No, sir: I've not such superfine feelings; and [| dun’t cry out before 
I'm hurt. But you ought to have married a woman of stove, for you fee! for 
nobody : that is, for nobody in your own house I! only wish you d show some 
of your humanity at home, if ever so little—that's all. 

“ What do you say! Where's my feelings, to go shopping at night? When 
would you have me go! In the broiling sun, making my tace like a gipsy’s! 
I don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. Caudle ; but you think of anybody's face 
before your wife’s. Oh, that’s plain enough ; and all the world can see it. | 
dare say, now, if it was Miss Prettyman’s face—now, now, Mr. Caud'e! What 
are you throwing yourself about for! | suppose Miss Prettyman isn’t sé won- 


derful a person that she isn't to be named? I suppuse she’s flesh and biood. | 


Whatt Youdon'tknow? Ha! I dare say. 

“What, Mr. Caudle? Yow 'll have a separate room? you'll not be tormented 
in this manner? No, you won't, sir—not whilel'm alive. A separate rooin! 
And you call yourself a religious man, Mr. Caudie! I'd advise you to take 
down the Prayer Book, and read over the Marriage Service. A separate 
room, indeed! Caudle, you're getting quite a heathen. <A separate room! 
Well, the servants would talk then! Butno: no man—not the best that ever 
trod, Caudle—sbould ever make me look so contempubdle, 

“T shan't go to sleep! and you ought to know me better than to ask me to 
hvld my tongue. Because you come home when I ve just stepped out to dua 
little shopping, you're worse than a fury. I should like to know how many 
hours | sit up for you! Whatdo you say! Nobody wants me to situp? Ha! 


that's like the gratitude of men—just like ‘em! Buta poor wom-n can t leave | 
the house, that—what! Why can't I goat reasonabc hours? lReasonabie! | 


What do you call eight o'clock! If 1 went out ai eleven and twelve, as you 
come home, then you might tak ; but seven or eight o'¢lock—why it s the cool 
of the evening ; the nicest time to enjey a walk ; and, as I say. doa little bit 
of shopping. Oh yes, Mr Caudle; I do think of the people that are kept in 
the shops just as much as you; but that’s nothing at all todo with it. 1 k»ow 
what you'd have. You'd have all those young men let away early from the 
counter to improve what you please to call their minds Pretty notions you 
pick up among a set of free thinkers and I don’t know what! When I wasa 
girl, people never talked of minds—intellect, I believe you callit. Nonsense ! 
4 vew-fangled thing, just come up; and the sooner it goes out, the better. 

* Don't tell me! What are shops for, if they re not to be open late and 
early too? And what are shopmen, if they're not slways to attend upon their 
customers? People pay for what they have, I suppuse ; and arn’t to be told 
when they shall come and lay their money out, and when they shan’t Thank 


oodness! if one shop shuts, another keeps open ; and! always think it a duty 
owe to myself to goto the shop that’s open last: it’s the only way to punish 


the shopseepers that are idle, aud give them-elves ai:s about early hours 


* Besides, there’s some things | !:ke to buy best at candle-light. Oh, don’t, 


talk to me about humanity! Humanity, indeed, for a pack of tall, strapping 
young fellows—some of ’em big enough to be shown for giants! And what 


have they todo’ Why nothing, but to stand behind a counter, and talk civili- 


\|with the account of the victory, to lay the baton I bad taken at the feet of my 


ther. But | caa’t go out shopping a litle with my dear friend Mrs. Wittles — 
what do you lauga at! Ob, dont they’ Don't women know what friendship 
is? Upon my life you've a nce opinion of us! Ob, yes, we can—we can look 
vutside of our own fenders, Mr. Caudle. And if we can't, it’s all the better 
for our families. A blessed thing it would be for their wives and children it 
men couldu’t eit:er. You wouldu t have lent that tive pounds—and I daresay 
4 good many other five pounds that [ know nothing of—if you—a lord of the 
creation!—bad half the sense women have. You seldom catch us, | believe, 
lending five pounds. I should think not. 

* No: we won't talk of it to-morrow morning. You're not going to wound 
my feelings when | come home, and think I'm to say nothing about it. You 
have called me an inhuman person; you have said I have no thought, no feel- 
ing for the health and comfort of my fellow-creatures; | don't know what you 
haven't called mej; and only for buying a—but I shan’t tell you what; no [ 
wont satisiy you there—but you've avused me in this manoer, and only for 
shopping up toten o'clock. You've a grea’ deal of fine compassion, you have ! 
m sure the young mea that served me could have knocked down an ox; yes, 
strong enough to lift a house: but you can pity him—oh yes, you can be all 
|Kinduess for him, and for the world, as you call it. Oh, Caudle. what a hypo- 
crite you are! I only wish the world knew how you treated your poor wile ! 

* What do you say! For the love of mercy let yousleep? Merey, indeed ! 
{ wish you could show a little of it to other people. O yes, I do know what 
mercy means; but that's no reason | should goshopping a bit earlier than I do 
—and I won't No—you've preached this over to me again and again; you've 
made me go to meetings to hear all about in: but that’s no reason women 
shouldn't shop just as late as they choose. It's all very fine, as [ say, for you 
men to talk to us at meetings, where, of course, we smile and all that—and 
sometimes shake our white pocket-handkerchiefs—and where you say we have 
the power of early hours in our own hands. To be sure we bave ; and we mean 
ty keep. That is, 1 do. You'll nevercatch me shopping until the very last 
thing; and—as a matter of principle—I'll always go to the shop that keeps 
open latest. It does the young men good to keep ‘em close to business. Im- 
prove their minds, indeed! Let ‘em out at seven, and they'd improve nothing 
but their billiards. Besides, if they want to improve themselves, can t they 
yet up, this fine weather, at three? Where there's a will, there’s a way, Mr, 
Caudle ” 

*j tnought,” writes Caudle, “‘that she had goneto sleep. In this hope, [ 
was dozing off, when she nudged me, and thus declared herself :—* Caudie, 
you want nightcaps ; but see if I budge to buy ‘em tll nine at night !’” 


THE CHEST OF CIGARS. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 

Not smoke said the gentleman me 

We nad tie honour of dining at my Lord Hobanob's, who “ smokes” after 
dinner, as all the world knows. The person who spoke was called the general 
‘py the company asseinbled. 

* Not smoke!” says he. 

**Why—ZJ—that is—what would Mrs Caudle say?" replied J, with a faint 
effort to be pleasant ; * for the fact is, though my wife doesn’t like cigars, I 
was once very fond of them.” 

“Is your lady a sentimental woman '’ sad the general. 

Extre ely sentime:tal.” 

* Of a delicate turn?” 

*“*Very much so; his is the first time I have been permitted—I mean 
hat | have had any wish to dine out since my marriage,’’ said the reader's 
jnumble servant. 

If 1] can prove to her that the happiness of a virtuous family was secured 
by cigars; that an admirable woman was saved from ruin by smoking ; that a 
worthy man might have been driven to suicide but for Havannahs; do you 
think, sir, that ¢hen, the respected lady who owns you, would alter her opinion 
regarding the immorality of smoking ?” 

And so saying, the general handed me his box, and sent a puff so fr-grant 
into my face, that I must own I took a cigar as he commenced his romantic tale 
is the following words :— 

* When our army was in Holland, in the time of the lamented Duke of 
York; the 56th hussars (Queen Cha: lotte’s Own Slashers, as we were called 
from our tremendous ferocity) were quartered io the romantic vicinity of Va- 
terzouchy A more gallant regiment never fought, conquered, or ran away, 
aud we did all in that campaign. A better fellow than our colonel never ex- 
listed—a dearer friend than Frederick Fantail, who was lieutenant in the troop 
'T had the honour to command, mortal never had.” 

Here my informant, the general's fine eye (for he had but one remaining) 
filled with tears, and he gave a deep sigh through the lung which had not been 
jperforated at the battle of Salamanca. 
| * Pastail bad one consuming passion besides mi'itary gloty—this was smok- 
‘ing His pipe was never out of his lips from morning to night? What did I 
‘say? He never went to bed without this horrible companion, and I have seen 
this misguided young man, seated on a barrel of gunpowder in the batteries, 
smoking as calmly as if death were not close under his coat. tails 

‘To these two passions my friend speedily added another; a love for the 
charming daughter of Burgomaster van Slappeabroch, whom he met one day 
in his rambles. 
| +**2 should never probably have remarked her, Goliab,’ he would say to me, 
‘but for the circumstance that her father smoked a peculiar fine canaster. I 
jlonged to know him from that circumstance, and as he always moved about 
with his pipe and his daughter, from getting to admire one | began to appreci- 
ate the other, and soon Amelia occupied my whole soul. My figure and per- 
‘sonal beauty soon attracted her attention ; 
‘In fact, 

She saw and loved me, who could resist 
Frederic Fantail!" 

“ Amelia, sir, soon became Mrs Fantail, but I shall spare you the details of 
the courtship at which I was not present ; for having at the battle of Squelter- 
sluys (80 creditable to our arme) had the good fortane to run through a French 
ifield-marshal, and to receive a wound in the knee pan; | was ordered home 
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sovereign, and to have my left leg amputated by the late eminent Sir Everard where we were residing ; but we forgot, we had no money to pay the toll—we 
Howe. 'fwas whilst recovering from this little accident, that my friend, Fred) were forced to come back, to pass our door again: and we determined to see 
the dear ones once more and ‘hen—away to Westminster ! 


Fantail wooed and won his Amelia. and he d 
“Of course he descrited her in his letters as every thing a heart could wish; There was a smell—a smell of tobacco issuing from the door of our hum. 


but I found on visiting his relations in Baker street, that she was by no means, ble hut as we came up. *Guod Heavens! Mealy,’ said | to my beloved one, 
what they could wish, When I mentioned the name of his son, the brow 0: #8 we arrived at the door, and the thought flashed across me—* there is still 
Sir Aug stus Fantail grew black as thunder. Her ladyship looked sad and) hope—still something left—the cigars I received as a gift on my epee a I 
faint; Auna Maria tarned her lovely, imploring eyes upon me besecching me had forgotten them—they are admirable !—they will sell for gold ! And I 
to silence, and [| saw a gleam of fiendish satisfaction twinkling in the mean, ougged the innocent partner of my sufferings to my bosom = * ‘I hou wert thin- 
green squinters of Simon Fantail. Fred s younger brother, which plainly seemed "er then, dearest, thao thou art now,’ said Fantail with a glance of ineffable 
to say, * Fred is disinherited, J shall come in for the 300,000/. now.’ Sir Au | *iection towards bis lady ' — 
gustus had that sum in the family, and was, as you all know, an eminent civy, ial 4 ell, sir, what do you think those cigars were worth to me?" contin- 
man. 

{learned from the lovely Anna Maria ‘in the embrasure of the drawing-|| “*‘! gave forty pounds for them: say you sold them for twenty * 
room window, whither somrhow we retired for a little conversation which does ‘“** Twenty! my dear fellow—no! Those cigars were worth six hundred 
not concern you,) I learned that Sir Augustus’ chief rage against Fred arose hovsand pounds to me! as you shall hear J said there was a smell of cigar 
from bis having married the daughter of a Dutch sugar baker As the knigh’, *moke issuing from our humbie cot—and why? because somebody was smok- 
had been a dry-salter himself, he would not overlook this insult to his family. ‘mg cigars. And who was that somebody? Amelia's father, the burgomaster, 
and vowed he would cu: of for ever the child wto had so dishonoured him |\Van Slaypenbroch His heart hed pariially relented towards his «nly child 

‘s Nor was this all. ''He determined to see her. He found out our wretched abode in our absence 

+ Oh, major,’ said Anna Maria to me, putting in'o my hands a little purse |,—S&W our unconscious infants sleeping there,buddled on the straw in the deso- 
containing the a:ount of all her savings. ‘give him—give him this. My poor! ate chamber. The oniy article of furniture left was your chest of cigars 
Frederick wants money. He ranuway with Amelia—how co Id they do suet || Van Slappeubroch opened it—tried one—'twas excellent ; a second—delicious ! 
a naughty, naughty thing? He has left the army. Her father has discarded + third !—his daughter entered—the father and the tobar conist melted ut once, 
her; and I fear they are starving.’ | and as she fainted in his arms he was recouciled to us for ever!’ | 

* Here the dear child's beautiful hyacinthine eyes filled with tears, she held)“ The rest of Fantail’s story, my dear sir, you may easily imagine. Directly, 
out her little hand with the little purse I took one—both—I covered the on | they heard in Boker street that the Dotchman had pardoned his daughter, and 
with kisses, and putting the other into my bosom, I promised to deliver it to th: | 4!ven her his fortune, of course old Fantail! came down with his, and disinher;- 
person for whoin its affectionate owner intended it. ted that squinting traitor, Simon. ‘And my dear fellow,’ said Fred, *if you 

“Did | dose? No! | kept that precious relic with thirteen little golden| ¥'!l drive down with me to Fantail Castle, I will pay you the ten thousand 
guineas twinkling in its meshes ; I wore it long. long, in my heart of hears | pounds you lent me, and introduce you to a lady—my sister Anna Maria, who 
under my waistcoat of waistcoats; and as for Fred, | sent him an order on 


is very, very anxions to renew her acqueintance with you.’ 
Cox and Greeuwood's for five hundred pounds, as the books of that house,, “ That lady is now my wife, sir” the general said, getting up to go away— 


999 


will show. ‘and she never objects to sinoking 

“| did more than this ; knowing his partiality for cigars, 1 bought two thou-| ‘* Who is the general ?’ said | to our host, wen the teller of the above sin- 
send of the best from Davis in the Quadrant, and despatched them to my poo)| gular story had left the room. 
friend. || “* Dont you know him?" replied my Lord Hobanob, with a smile ; “ you 


“* 4 wife,’ said I. ‘is a good companion, no doubt ; but why should he not,’| may velieve every word he says. That is General Sir Goliah Gabagan.” 
I added sportively, have Vos Amigos too in his troubles 


* Davis did not langh at this joxe, not understanding Spani-h; but you m) || MACDONALD'S CHARGE AT WAGRAM. 
dear friend, |! have no doubt will at once perceive its admirable point. | But it is at Wagram that we are to look for Macdonald's greatest deed. 


Amelia was ayer hen awey with We never think of that terrific battle without feelings of the profoundest 
Wisk ie wonder at his desperate charge, that then and there saved Napoleon and 
: ? sie “ |ithe empire. ‘he battle of Aspern had proved disastrous to the French. 

yearly mess bill came to twelve hundred pounds, and our undress: boots cO8!! ‘rhe utmost effurts of Napoleon could not wring victory from the hands of 
ninety three guineas a pair? You are incredulous ? I have Hoby’s bills, sir ||+h¢ Austrians. Massena had stood under a tree while the boughs were 
and vou can see them any day you call in Gro.vencr square. |/crashing with cannon balls over head, and fought as never even he fought 
To proceed. My imprudent friend was married; and was, as | suspect sefore. The brave Lannes had been mangled by a cannon shot, and died 
you are yourself, sir, hen-pecked. Mv preseut of cigars was flung aside &: || hile the victorious guns of the enemy were still playing on his heroic, 
useless | got letters from Fred saying that bis Amelia was a mighty fine lady |)y4) ying column, and the fragments of the magnificent army, that had in 
tha: though she had been bred up in a tobace» warehouse all her |fe, sue abom |};he morning moved from the banks of the Danube in all the confidence of 
inated cigars—in fine, that he had given up the practice altogether. My littl | victory, at nightfall were crowded and packed in the little island of Lobau. 
loan of a couple of thousand served to keep them going for some time, anc), Rejecting the counsel of his officers, Bonaparte resulved to make a stand 
they dashed on as if there was no end to that smallsum. Ruin eusued, sir | here, and wait for reinforcements to come up. No where does his exhaust- 
but [ knew not of the misfortunes of my friend. I was abroad, sir, serving! jess genius show itself, as in this critical period of his life. He revived the 
my sovereign in the West indies, where I had the yelliw fever seventees| drooping spirits of his soldiers by presents from his own hands,—he visited 
times, ; lin person the sick in the hospitals, while the most gigantic plans at the 
“Soldiers are bad correspondents, sir. I did not write to Fred Fantail 1) same time, strung his vast energies to their utmost tension. From the lat- 
hear of him, except through a brother officer, M ajor de Boots, of ours, who} ter part of May to the first of July, he had remained cooped up in this lit- 
jowed us in the West Indivs, and who told me the sad news. Fred had tncur- | \tle island, but not inactive. He had done every thing that could be done 
red debts of course—svld out—yone to pieces; * And fantby my dithgutht, ny| on the spot, while orders had been sent to the different armies to hasten to 
dear cweature ’ said De Boots (you don't know him? he lisps confuundedly.., his relief, At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 2d of July, the reinforce- 
‘ at finding Fwed at Bwighton giving lethonth in drawing, and hith wife, be |; ments began te pour in, and never was there such an exhibition of the skill 
cause she wath a Dutchwoman, teaching Fwench! The fellow wanted to) and promptitude with which orders had been issued and carried out. At 


bowow money of me’ |jtwo o'clock in the afternoon, the different armies from all quarters first be- 
*«* And you gave him some I hope, De Boots? said I. gan to come in, and before the next night they had all arrived. First with 
*** Not thickthpenth, by jingo,’ said the heartless hussar, whom I calied ou'!|:usic and streaming banners appeared the columns of Bernadotte, hasten- 
the next morning and shot for his want of feeling ing from the banks of the Elbe, carrying joy to the desponding hearts of 


“} returned to England to recruit my strength, which had been somewha'|,Napoleon’s army. They had hardly reached the field before the stirring 
exhausted by the repeated attacks of fever, and one day as | was taking a, n0tes of the bugle, and the roll of drums in another quarter, announced the 
tumbler at the great punch room Cheltenham, imagine, sir, my astonishment!) approach of Vandamine from the provinces on the Rhine. Wrede came 
when an enormously stout lady, with yellow hair. and a pea-green satin diess.||4eXt from the banks of the Lech, with his strong Bavarians, while the 
came up to me gazed hard for a momeut, gave an hysteric juggle in her throat.| orang sun shone on : Macdona al I's victorious troops, rushing down 
and flung ber aruis round my neck! I have led ninety-eight torlorn hopes, sir ||from, Illyria and the Alpine summits, to save Bonaparte and the Empire. 
bat I give you my honour | never wap so flustered as by this tremendous phe-||As the bold Scotchman reined his steed up beside Napoleon, and pointed 
nomenon. back to his advancing columns, he little thought that two days after the 

“* For Heaven's sake, madam,’ said J, ‘calm yourself. Don't scream,—let, fate of Europe was to turn on his single will. Scarcely were his troops ar- 
me go. Who are you?’ : | ranged in their appointed place, before the brave Marmont appeared with 


“O my br-sairfer !" said the lady, still screeching, and in a foreign accent ||glistening bayonets and wating plumes, from the borders of Dalinatia. Like 
‘Don't you know me? | am Amelia Vandail’ an exhaustless stream, the magnificent columns kept pouring into that little 


“+ Amelia Vandale? says I, more perplexed ‘han ever isle, while tocrown the whole, Eugene came up with his veterans from the 

« Stouer indeed! 1 beheve eke was stouter! She was sixteen stove, or! dred and eighty thousand warriors, crowded and packed into the small 
achair. Presently her husband joined us, and I need not tell you the warmth) Congratulations were exchanged by soldiers who last saw each other on 
lovely eat said | to Fantail, ‘ procured me such a warm greeting from bth. Bridges had been constructed to fling across the channel, and during the 
our prosperity ?” ‘lends. Ina little longertime two others were thrown orer, and made firm 
You know what a fine lady my wife was when we were first married ! and to)\was driven with such wonderful rapidity, that by three o’clock in the 
band to smoke a cigar, should be brought so luw as to be obliged to sing in the! tended to cross there in order to distract the enemy from the real point of 
ble agouy) as ¢o turn @ mangle, sir. | ing up the darkness of the night with their incessant blaze. The village 
termined to fliug oursrlves off Waterloo Bridge, and ki-sing our nine innocent| fold fury. Dark clouds swept the midnight heavens, as if gathering for a 


*** Amelia van Slappenbroch dat vas. Your friend Vrederic’s vife. I (Plaine of = they had and on the 
stouder now dan I vas vhen I knew you in Holland.” ing of the 4th of July, Napoleon glanced with exultant eye over a hun- 
sixteen ten, if she weighed a pound : I got her off my shou'ders and led her to| ‘space of two miles and a half in breadth, and a mile and a half in length. 
. \|some glorious battle fielc, and universal joy and hope spread through the 

of my meeting with my old friend '\dense columns that almost touched each other. 
: ? F evening of the fifth, were brought out from their places of concealment, and 
“** Don't you know that you are our benefactor—our blessing—the cause of idragged to the bank. In fen minutes one was across and fastened at both 
the ee said I, ‘a mere bagatelle.” the opposite shore. Bonaparte was there, walking «ckwards and for- 
0, my dearest friend, it was not your money but your cigars saved ¥S.!|wards in the mud, cheering on the men, and accelerating the work which 
what straits our mutual imprudence soon drove us. Who would have though! morning, six bridges were finished and filled with the marching columns. 
that the superb Mrs. Fantail, who was so fine hat she would not allow her hus. | Bonaparte had constructed two bridges lower down the river, asif he in- 
public streets for bread '—that the dashing Fred Fantail should be so deb ‘sed) danger. On these the Austrians kept up an incessant fire of artillery, which 
by poverty as (here my friend's noble features assumed an expression of horn |was answered by the French from the Island with ahundred cannon, light- 
** But away with these withering recollections,’ continued Fred. ‘ We! lof Enzerdorf was set on fire, and burned with terrific fierceness, for a tem- 
were 80 pour, sv wretched that we resolved on suvicrde. My wife and I ine arose as ifin harmony with the scene, and blew the flames into ten- 
babes as they slumbered, hastened wildly thither from the New Cut, Lambeth,||contest among themselves—the artillery of heaven was heard above the 
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roar of cannon, and the bright lightning that ever and anon rent the gloom 
blent in with the incessant flashes below, while blazing bombs traversing 
the sky in every direction, wove their fiery net work over the heavens, 
making the night wild and awful as the last day of time. In the midst of 
this scene of terror, Napoleon remained unmoved, heedless alike of the 
storm of the elements and the storm of the artillery ; and though the wind 
shrieked around him, and the dark Danube rolled its turbulent flood at his 
teet, his eye watched only the movements of his rapid columns over the 
bridges, While his sharp quick voice gave redoubled energy to every el- 
fort. 

The time—the scene—the mighty result at stake—all harmonized with 
his stern and tempestuous nature. His perceptions became quicker—his 
will firmer, and his contidence of success stronger, By six o’clock in the 
morning, a hundred and fifty thousand infantry and thirty thousand cavalry 
stood in battle array on the shoes of the Danube, from whence a month 
before the Austrians had driventhe army in affright. ‘The clouds had va- 
nished with the night, and when the glorious sun arose over the hill tops, 
his beams glanced over a countless array of helmets, and nearly three bun- 
dred thousand glittered in his light. [It was aglorious spectacle ; 
those two mighty armies standing in the early sunlight amid the green fields 
while the air fairly sparkled with the flishing steel that rose like a forest 
over their heads. Nothing could exceed the surprise of the Austrians, 
when they saw the French legions across the river, and ready for battle. 
That bright scene was to see the fate of Europe settled for the next four 
years, and that glorions summer's sun, as it rolled over the heavens, was to 
look down on one of the most terrific battles the world ever saw. 

We do not design to describe the movements of the two armies, nor the 
varied suc cess during the day. Bonaparte at the outset had his colurans— 
converged to a point—resting at one end on the Danube, and radiating oft 
into the field, like the spokes of a wheel. The Austrians, on the contrary, 
stood in a vast semi-circle, as if about to enclose and swallow up their ene- 
my. Maedonald’s division was amongst the first brought into the engage- 
ment, and bravely held itsground duringthe day. When night closed the 
scene of strife, the Austrians had gained on the French. They neverthe- 
less sounded aretreat, while the exhausted army of Napoleon lay down on 
the field of blood,tosileep. Early in the morning, the Austrians taking ad- 
vantage of their success the day before, commenced the attack, and the 
thunder of their guns at daylight brought Napoleon into his saddle. The 
field was again alive with charging sjuadrons, and covered with the smoke 
of battle. Irom daylight till nearly noon had the conflict raged without a 
moment’s cessation. Every where except against the A ustrians’ leit the 
Freuch were defeated. From the steeples of Vienna, the multitude gazed 
on the progress of the doubtful fight, till they heard the cheers of their 
countrymen adove the roar of battle driving the flying enemy before them, 
when they shouted in jov,and believed the victory gained. But Napoleon 
galloped up,and restoring order inthe disordered lines, ordered Davoust to 
make acireuit, and ascending the plateau of Wagram, carry Neusiedel. 
While waiting the result of this movement, on the success of which de- 
pended all his future operations, the French lines under Napoleon’s im- 
mediate charge were exposed to a most terrific fire from the enemy's artil- 
lery, which tore them into fragments. Unable toadvance, and too distant 
to return the fire, they were compelled to stand as idle spectators and se¢ 
the cannon shot ploughthrough them. Whole batta!ions, driven frantic by 
this inaction in the midst of such a deadly fire, broke and fled. But every 
thing depended on the infantry holding tirmly their position till the effect 
of Davoust’s assault was seen. Yet nothing but Napoleon’s heroic bravery 
kept them steady, Mounted on his milk-white charger, Euphrates, given 
him by the King of Persia, he slowly rode backward and forward before the 
lines, while the cannon balls whistled and rattled like hail-stones about! 
him—casting ever an anon an anxious look towards the spot where Da- 
voust was expected to appear with his iifty thousand brave followers. For 
a whole hour hethus rode in front of his men, and theugh they expected 
every moment to see him shattered by a cannon ball, he moved unscathed 
amid the storm. At length Davoust was seen charging like fire over the 
plateau of Wagram, and finally appear with his cannon on the farther side 
of Neusiedel, In a moment the plateau was covered with smoke as_ he 
opened his cannon on the exposed ranks of the enemy. A smile lighted 
up Napoleon’s countenance, and the brow that had been knit iike iron du- 
ring the terrific strife of the two hours before, as word was coastantly 
brought him of his successive losses, and the steady progress of the Aus- 
trians—cleared up, and he ordered Macdonald, with cight battalions, t 
march straight on the enemy’s centre, and pierce it. This formed the 
crisis of the battle, and no sooner did the Archduke see the movement of 
this terrible column of eight battalions, composed of sixteen thousand men, 
upon his centre, than he knew that the hour of Europe’s destiny and his 
own army had come. He immediately doubled his lines at the threatened 
point, and brought up the reserve cavalry, while two hundred cannon 
were wheeled around the spot on which such destinies hung; and opened 
a terrific fire on the approaching column. Macdonald immediately ordered 
a hundred cannon to precede him, and answer the Austrian batteries, 
that swept every inch of ground like a storm of sleet. ‘The cannoniers 
mounted their horses, and starting on a rapid trot with their hundred pieces, 
approached to within a half cannon shot, and opened a destructive fire on| 
the enemy’s ranks. With this battery at its head, belching forth fire like 
some huge monster, the mighty column steadily advanced. The Austrians 
fell back, and closed in on each other, knowing that the final struggle had 
come. At this crisis of the battle, nothing could exceed the sublimity and, 
terror of the scene. The whole interest of the armies was concentrated 
here, where the incessant and rapid roll of cannon told how desperate was 
the conflict. Still Macdonald slowly advanced, though his numbers were) 
diminishing, and the fierce battery at his head was gradually becoming si-) 
lent. Enveloped in the awful fire of its antagonist, the guns had one by 
one been dismounted, and at the distance of a mile and a half from the spot 


where he started on his awful mission, Macdonald found himself without a! 


protecting battery, and the centre still unbroken. Marching over the) 
wreck of his cannon, and pushing the naked head of his column into the 
open field, and into the devouring cross fire of the Austrian artillery, he 
began to advance. The destruction then became awful. At every discharge, 
the head of the column disappeared, as if it sank into the earth, while the 
outer ranks, on either side, melted away like snow wreaths on the river's 
brnk. No pen can describe the intense anxiety with which Napoleon} 
watched its progress. On just such a charge rested his empire at Water- 
loo, and in its failure his doom was sealed But all the lion in Macdonald's, 
nature was roused, and he had fully resolved to execute the awful task), 
given him or fall on the field. Still he towered unhurt amid his falling)| 


itrue worth 


advance. At the close and fierce discharges of these cross batteries on its 
mangled head, that column would sometimes stop and stagger back, like 
astrong ship when smitten by a wave. The next moment the drums would 


’ beat their hurried charge, and the calm, steady voice of Macdonald ring 


back through his exhausted ranks, nerving them to the desperate valor 
that filled his own spirit. Never before was such a charge made, and it 
seemed at every moment that the torn and mangled column must break and 
fly. The Austrian cannon are gradually wheeled around till they stretch 
away in parallel lines on each side of this band of heroes, and hurl an inces- 
sant tempest of lead against their bosoms. But the stern warriors close in 
and fill up the frightful gaps made at every discharge, and still press on, 
Macdonald has communicated his own settled purpose to conquer or die 
to his devoted followers. There is noexcitement—no enthusiasm such as 
Murat was wont to infuse into his men when making one of his desperate 
charges of cavalry. No cries of * Vive ? Empereur,” are heard along the 
lines; but intheir place is an unalterable resolution that nothing but anni- 
hilation can shake. The eyes ofthe army and the world are on them, and 
they carry Napoleon’s fate as they go. But human strength has its limits, 


}and human effort the spot where it ceases forever. No living man could 


have carried that column to where it stands but the iron-hearted hero at its 
head. But now he halts and casts his eve over his little surviving band 
that stands alone in the midst ofthe enemy. He looks back oan his path, 
and as far as the eye can reach, he sees the course of his column by the 
black swath of dead men that stretches like a huge serpent over the plain. 
Out of the sixteen thousand men with which he started but fifteen hundred 
are feft beside him. Ten out of every eleven have fallen, 
and here at length the tired hero pauses, and surveys with a stern 
and anxious eye his few remaining followers. The heart of Bonaparte 
stops beating at the sight, and well it may, for his throne is where Macdo- 
nald stands. He bears the empire on his single brave heart—he is the Em- 
pink. Shall heturn at last, and sound the retreat ? The Empire totters 
on the ensanguined field, for, like aspeck in the distance, Macdonald is 
seen still to pause, while the cannon are piling the dead in heaps around 
him. ‘* Will he turn at last 7” is the secret and agonizing question Napo- 
leon puts to himself,—‘* must iny throne go down?” No! he is worthy 
of the mighty trust committed to him. The empire stands or falls with 
him, but shall stand whilefe stands. Looking away to where his Emperor 
sits, he sees a movement as if aid were at hand. ‘* Onward,” breaks from 
his iron lips. The roll of drums and the pealing of trumpets answer the 
volley that smites that exhausted column, and the next moment it is seen 
piercing the Austrian centre. The day is won—the Empire saved—and 
the whole Austrian army is in ful! retreat. 

Such was the awful battle of Wagram, and such the charge of Macdonald 
We know of nothing equal to it except Ney’s charge at Waterloo, and that 
was not equal, because it failed 

On riding over the ensanguined field Bonaparte came where Macdonald 
stood amid his treops. As his eve fell on the calm and collected hero, he 
stopped, and holding out his hand said ‘Shake hands, Macdonald—no more 
hatred between us—we must hencetorth be friends, and as a pledge of my 
sincerity,| will send your marshal’s staff, which you have so gloriously 
earned. ‘The frankness and kindness of Napoleon effected what all his ne- 
giect and coldness had failed to do—subdued him. Grasping his hand, 
and with a voice choked with emotion, which the wildest uproar of battle 
could never agitate, replied, “ Ah! sire, with us it is henceforth for life 
and death.” Noble man! kindness could overcome himina moment. It 
is no wonder that Bonaparte feit at last that he had not known Macdonald’s 
N. ¥. American Review for July. 


Hliscellaneons Articles. 
A DECIDED EPICURE. 

What officer, on the Cork station, daring the dynasty of the admiraly, but 
remembers the Rev. Mr. Sandiford—* Bull Sandford,” he was called, in con- 
tradistinction to his brother Lamb. Even now, his eyes convey a tender 
* ale!’ to the receding forms of the turbot boats, and a benediction Lovers on 
his lips. Bull's daily practice was to visit the market, if possible, before 
breakfast, but at all events, before his neighbors, in order to select the primest 
joints, forestall the best fi h, and make first choice of poultry, fruit and vegeta- 
bles. As, however, he made a point of being always present at the church 


) ‘services, not only on Sundays, but on all occasions of fasts and festivals, it 


would sometimes happen that before all his preparations for the day's cuisine 
could be completed. the church be!! would commence ringing, and he would 
hurry there, with his capacious pockets filled with such portions of his gastron- 
yinicel researches as his servant's basket could not contain. Asparagus in the 
eaily seasou has often been seen spouting from his side pocket, and it was not 
unusual for the prayer to send us the fruits of the earth, to be disturbed by the 
failing out of a tine pippin, or the rebound of a magnificent orange, from the 
same overflowing receptacle ; but the circumstance that irrecoverably dives- 
ted him of the sanctity that ordination is presumed to impart, was ridiculously 
enough occasioned by acrab. Fussing out of the market place one morning, 
just as the cburch bel] was ringing, 4 monstrous fine crab caught his attention 
ind, as the basket carried by the servant would no! hold a minnow more, and 
the creature looked rather dull, nothing remaived b..t to thrust it into his pock- 
e!, which he did, after taking the precaution to tie its claws, and then, looking 
exceedingly invocent of their edible enterprises, master and man walked into 
church ; the latter as was his custom, leaving his basket in the vestry room.— 
Those who have attended Divine service in Ireland, will recollect that it is 
conducted strictly according to the formula of the bovk of common prayer—no 
compromising kneeling by sitting, as in this country—the whole ceremonies, 
from beginning to end, are observed. In this continued change of position, 
the crab yot its claws loose, and roused by the unusual heat, naturally enough 
began to feel about, making in every direction piercing researches for a means 
of escape. In vain the poor gentleman writhed—the creature appeared to 
have divined his intentions, and to be bent on anticipating them; however, by 
holding the pocket at some distance from his person, the doctor effected a 
temporary release ; but in doing this his tomato-like hand became an object 
of attraction, and for a while the spartan boy's sufferings were a fico to those 
he erdured. Alas, Bull Sandiford was no Sprtan, and though, at first, for the 
honor of h’s cloth, he cursed softly : human flesh could not endure such 
torture, and continue self-possessed. His countenance expressed a spasm, 
veads of agony started from his brow, and, finding that all his endeavors to 
free himself from the forceps of his tes'aceous tormentor only made it the more 
intensely close them, he absolutely roared with pain, all the while uttering an- 


guard, and with his eye fixed steadily on the enemy’s centre, continued to; jathemas of the most unchristian sound, and with a volubility that greatly sur- 
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— 
prised the congregation. Fortunately, it was the morning service of @ saint’s- 
day, when, except the singing boys, and half a dozen devout old ladies. the 
audience was limited to the officiating minister, clerk, beadle, and himself ; 


but amongst these his contortions and roaring produced an extraordinary sen || 


‘|keep up your collars, and uphold the national dignity! As for the no collar 


view of the subject, much may be said for and against it; it depends a good 
_jdeal on your cow plexion, reader, avd also on the colour of your cravat. If you 
have got on your cambric and your lace, you need no further contrast for your 


sation. The clergyman paused in the service, the devotees and efficials rushed|/physiognomical tint ; but if you are wearing a black kerchief, and you are of a 


to the rector's pew, in whichthe veuerab'e geatleman was performing more 
extraordinary evolutions than a turning dervish ; nur could he be extricated 
from his painful stativn, till his man had absolutely dismembered the animal of 
its claw. It is but justice to say, that, 
Mr. Sandiford had the ‘*tooth-ache!"" It probably cured him of carrying crabs 
in his pocket. 
DEATH OF BURKE'S SON. 

It appears that exactly when the fatal symptoms of his son’s last illness dis- 
closed themselves, Mr. Burke had relinquished to him his seat for Malton, and 
had even procured for him the appointment of secre 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Dazzled by the bright scenes which his hopes); 


had conjured up, he could not see, what every one else perceived plainly, 
enough, that the days of his sou was numbered. Of this he was totally un 
conscious, and no one dared to tell him. Dr Brocklesby, the physician of the 


family, declared from his long knowledge of the intensity of Burke's effection, | 


that any such disclosure would probably be fa'al, and brief, as was the term! 
of the son's existence, would render that of the father s:illshorter. Young 
Burke was removed to Cromwell House, near Brompton, for the sake of the! 
country air. The unhappy father, who still never thought of danger, selected, 
for him this residence near town, that he might be ready to depart for Ireland 
at a moment’s notice, as soon as his health permitted. Here, however, all the 
symptoms rapidly grew worse, and the physician, no longer able to disguise) 
the truth, disclosed the horrors of the case just a week before its fatal termi- 
nation Fromthis moment Burke abandoned himself to the desperation 0!) 
sorrow ; **his was a grief which could not be comforted.” Young Burke 


passed the night before his dissolution in much pain and restlessness. Early | 
in the morning he heard the voice of sorrow in the adjoining apartment, where!) 


his parents had spen' a night of yet deeper wretchedness. Anxious to alleviate) 
their affliction, he resolved, if possible, to delude them, by an affectionate de- 
ceit, into the belief that he was stronger than he really was. Rising with 
some difficulty, he requested to be supported to the door of the apartment in 
which his father and mother were sitting. There he dismissed his attendants, | 
and making a last effort, walked twice or thrice across the room. Lut his pa- 
rents were not to be deceived, and they looked on in silent agony. Finding 
his efforts to console them vain, * Speak to me my dear father,”’ said he, 
** speak to me of religion, speak to me of morality, speak to me of indiTerent 
matters, for I derive much satisfaction from all you say.’’ Hearing the wind 
whistling through the trees, he was reminded of the words of Milton,— 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
These lines he repeated twice. He had just strength to say them the second 
time, when exhausted by the effort, he staggered acress the room, and fel: in 
a state of insensibility, into his father’s arms. Shortly after which he expired. 
The event took place on the 2d of May, 1794. The grief of Burke was ap- 
palling. He would sit in that unnatural calmness of despair, more terrrific 
than the most stormy display of passion ; then bursting into a frenzy, he would 
rush into the chamber where his son lay, and throwing himself on the body, call 
in accents of fearful anguish, for ** The hope of his age, the stay of his life, the 
only comfort of his declining and now joyless ycars.’. He was prevailed up- 
on after the first day, though with some ditliculty, to consent that he woul! see 
the corpse no more ; a promise he kept. The mother was equally distracted 


To Mr. Burke's frequent efforts to get her away from the room, her only reply! 


was, “ No, Edmund, waile i: remai-s there, | will remain.’ At leogth, how | 


ever, her husband prevailed. — Wisdom and genius of Edmund Burke 
Tue Lion, Tat Corporat, ano Ration Buwt.—Do not imagine the 
following incident is an imaginative effort, it is quite true, aseverv one in Al 
geria kaows:—A magoilicent lion has for some tine taken up his residence 
in the vicinity of Philipville. This royal son of Sahara evinces a truly social 
character, and appears to have little taste for solitude Scarcely a day passes 
without his showing himself at the gates of the town, rambling about within a! 
few paces of the inhabitants, his appearance giving umbrage to no one, for he’ 
has never been known to do harm ‘To be sure, a few sheep are missed from 
time to time in the neighbouring pens, but then what is that? ‘the children 
of Philipville call him Voisin, and solittle does he alarm them, that they throw 
stones at him, and then the cocile anima! disappears with his tail between his 
legs, like a good dog. A corporal of the garrison suddenly conceived an affec 
tion for the interesting brute, and he determined to bezome a second Androcies 
and share his rations with Voisin. So, one morning, taking his bowl of soup 
and meat in his hand, he went forth into the country and placed it in a spot he! 
knew the lion frequented. On the morrow, he returned and found the dish 
empty, its bottom bearing the impressiun of Voisin’s tongue. The next day 
and the next he did the same, and each time found the repast devoured. Ar! 
last the corporal determined upon becoming personally acquainted with Voisin ;' 
so after placing the bowi in its accustomed glade he hid himself in a bush, and 
waited the arrival of his majesty. At last he came, sniffed his dinner witb! 
evident satisfaction, and licked it up inatrice. Suddenly the corporal showed 
himself, and then, perhaps, regretting his boldness, tried to hide himself agatn, 
but the quick eye of Voisin detected the attempt, and regarding the young sol- 
dier with alook of affectionate feracity, he advanced a pace or two, but the 
corporal, seized at last with a panic, scampered off. French paper. 
The French papers state that, during her Majesty's contemplated visit to 
the continent, it is arranged that the King of Prussia will meet her at Cologne ; 
and it is expected that both will be present at the inauguration of a monument} 
to be erected at that city, in commemoration of Beethoven. 
Sir R. Peel has made the gratifying announcement, that the subject of the, 
erection of anew National Gallery more worthy of the arts in this country, is 
under the consideration of the government. | 
Two gentlemen have offered a premium of £1 000 for the best painting of 
the baptism of Christ in the river Jordan. The representation of the baptism; 
is tobe by immersion, and the figures are to be as large as life. 
Cottars.—Up or Down !—Which side are we to take in the collar question 
—ups, or downs, or none at all t We confess ourselves to be practically in a 
dilemnma ; although, asthetically speaking—and. inceed, from motives of com-| 
fort—we have no hesitation in saying, turn down yourcollars; they never were 
meant to be turned up. But it is now become so much of a French and Eng- 


lish affair, that we shall be suspected of want of patriotism if wedo not say,| 


‘jb lious brown and yellow hue, pray le us see half an inch, +t least, of white 


ibeneath the lower jawbone. ‘This point of contrast is the real reason why the 
icollar should, as a matter of taste, be allowed to lie down on the cravat. It 


for some weeks after this mis rdventure, ||sroduces greater eflect—it looks clea er—it is certainly more comfortable. If 
\|the majority of free born Englishmen sha!| ever so far surmount their prejudices 
\|as to take a hint from France (for tis an invention of /a jeune France.) we will 


walk over from our side of the house ; and. in the face of the nation ard our 
iconstituents, will join them.—Blackwood's Hsthetics of Dress. 


Prevent Buvestockines.—Pedantry in man or woman we abominate, but 


tary to Lord Fitzwilliam, ||!t does not necessarily follow because a lady wears blue stockings that she must 


s.owthem. One of the prettiest compliments we recollect, was that paid to 
iMrs Somerville by Lord Jeffrey. ‘ Her stockings,” said the Jupiter Tonans 
lof modern criticism, “are intensely blue, but she wears ber petticoats suffi- 


ciently long to conceal them.”— Bombay Times. 


Was tre Duce ever Wounpep !—Until this occasion, I was under an im- 
pression that the Duke of Wellington never was wounded ; but Sir George 
Walker said, that not long afier the storming of Badajos, he was struck by a 
random musket-ball in the side, in an affair with the French on the borders of 
France. Jt was merely a slight wound, and dressed on the spot. The duke, 
on receiving it, exclaimed, ** Hit at last !"’ and seemed much pleased.— Rush's 
Court ef London. 


Imperial Parliament. 
PRIVILEGE 


House of Commons, June 26. 
Sir FREDERICK THESIGER, in pursuance of the recommendation re- 
|ported by the Select Committee on Printed Papers, moved, ** That a writ of 
error be brought ov the judgment of the Court of Queen's Bench pronounced 
jin the case of Howard versus Gossett’ He stated that the Committee were 
jnot unanimous in that recommendation; it had been opposed by Sir Thomas 
| Wilde and Mr. Warburton, the supporters of the higbest ductrines oa the exer 
jcise of privilege, and by Sir Jiobert Inglis and Lord Mahon, supporters of the 
|hamblest submission to the Courts of Law. On the other baud, Lord John 
|Russeil and Sir Robert Pee!, who on various occasivns had nade so decided a 
‘stand for the privileges of the House, acquiesced in the substance of the re- 
iport. Sir Frederick entered into an explanation of the proceedings ; beginning 
jwith the action instituted by Stockdale against Hansard, and bringing 1 down 
‘to the present suit of Howard, Stockdale's attorney, against the Sergeant-at- 
i\Arms, for illegal arrest. In 1813, the House instructed the Sergeant-at Arms 
to plead, expecting that the privilege of the House would satisfy the Court ; 
jbut in that they were disappointed ; and, after six months consideration, the 
‘Court decided against the validity of the plea— 
| He would not attempt individually to censure that judgment ; but this he 
|must say, that so very contradiciory were the reasons given by the different 
Judges, that one could have been very successfully used as an argument against 
the other. One of the Judges had expressed himself in atone and manner 
which, considering that he read a written judgment which had been six months 
jin preparation, was scarcely to be excused. 
Sir Frederick glanced at Mr. Hume’s suggestion of forcible resistance— 
The steps they had taken a few nights previous rendered it quite impossible 
ithen to follow the course recommended by the honourable Member for Montrose 
t would be recollected,that the committee made a sbort report on the 24th May, 
|recommending a writ of error, and that the authority of the House should be 
linterposed to prevent the levy of the 200:. damages [t was then considered 
| desirable that no discussion should take place until the Committee had given 
jin a more lengthened report. stating the reasons for their opinions ; end, in 
|gonsequence, it was delayed until after the day when it was competent forthe 
|plaintutt to levy his damages. The time, therefore, for making a staud against 
ithe levy had beeu allowed to pass away. 
For the mo:iun, he pleaded a precedent in the case of Burdett rs Abbott. 
|He represented that it would be advisable to have the op:nion of the other 
| Judges tu elucidete the case; and if the decision on the writ of errur should 
‘be unfavourable, the House might then take ulterior steps to assert their privi- 
lleges. It was absolutely necessary to do something ; for three other actions 
|were pending : in one the domages were laid at £100,000; and in the recent 
jcase, a jury had assessed the full damages claimed. 


| 
| 
| 


‘| Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, “ That it is inexpedient to trust the 


imaintenance of the privileges of this House to any other authority than that 
| of the House itself’ This was at once negatived, by 78 to 46. 

| A long debate ensued on the main question. It was begua by Mr Roebuck, 
who opposed the motion. He pointed out the difficulty in which the House 
|would be placed if the writ of error were decided against them. He contended 
| or the indefeasible privileges of the House, as necessary to maintain the lib- 
lerties of the people, and uphold the constiution Let every man know, that 
if the least motion were made in a court of law to question the privileges of 
ithe House of Commons, the man who made it, be be plaintiff, atrorney, coun- 
‘sel, or any one else, would be laid by the beels and committed to prison. He 
was prepared to go that length ; and if the House were not ready to go with 
him, they ought at once to give up their privileges. 


‘| Sir Robert Inglis agreed that there must soon be a final decision on the dis- 
‘pute: but he opposed the privileges claimed by the House. as dangerous to the 


liberties of the people ; asked if 1t could be pretended that the House of Com- 
(mons had the power of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act! and recommended, 


||as the only means of escaping from the difficulty, the simple remedy of legis- 


lation. Sir Robert read a series of resolutions, setting forth his views; but 
ithe Speaker decided against them as an amendment, on a point of form 
Viscount Mahon spoke to a similar effect; contending that the Speaker's 
| warrant was incomplete and informal,and therefore constituted as bad a ground 
| for defeuce as if a man were to defend his title with a flaw in his deed. He 
\quoted a passage from Mr. Macauley s writings, stating that the pri-ileges of 
ithe House of Commons, which in 1642 the people rose in arms to defend, had 
now [in 1828] “bec me nearly as ovious as the worst rigors of martial law.” 
| The original motion was supported by Mr. Charles Wynn ; who said that he 
had acquiesced most unwilling!y in referrmg the matter to the Law Courts; 
but that nuw he thought they cou d not but Jet it be brought to a conclusion. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL also supported the motion. The law and cus, 
tom of Parliament, he insisted, were as much the law of the land as the com. 
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mon law; the House was the judge, and the sole judge, of the law and that 
custom ; and therefore he protested against the opinions of those who had th: 
presumption to say that they were setting themselves up against the law, and 
were deciding cases accor. ing to their own arbitrary will and caprice. He 
showed that it was necessary for the purpose of public inquiry that the House 
should have the power of bringing whom they pleased before them ; and main 
tained that the province of the House transcends that ofthe Law Courts — 
Lord Erskine said. erroneously. that the House could nct impeach except where 
an indictment could lie ; but how could questions such as those which regar- 
ded Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Somers and the balance of pow- 
er, or Warren Hastings and his administration in India have been made sub- 
jects of an indictment! An ultimate responsibility must rest somewhere: } 
evidently does not rest with the Judges, furthey are removable on an address 
from Parliament to the Crown. ‘That ultimate power, therefore, lies with 
Parliament ; and the check upon it is the suffrages of the people, who elect the 
Commons, and can displace the Members at a general election. He repudia- 
ted the small and technica! grounds on which the Judges disallowed the Spea. 
ker's warrant. He had no doubt that the House, in conjunction with the Ex 


ecutive Government, had the power to make the Judges or any other body of , 


men comply with their order-, even by means of a military force; bot there 
would be great misapprehensions and excitement occasioned in the first instance 
by a mistaken notion that the House were attempting to override the courts of 
law Therefore, he theught, the House ought to have time granted it In or 
der to consider whether they would vindicate their privlieges in the violent 
manner which had been proposed by Mr Hume and Mr. Roebuck; and ac- 
cordingly, he supported the moderate course recommended by the Committee 

Mr. FITZROY KELLY [wao did not vote either way} devoted his speech 
to an energetic assertion of the right of the Law Courts to decide—not on the 
privilege of Parliament, for that did not come in question—but on the sufil 
ciency of the war ant; and to a defence of bimself for having taken a brief as 
counsel agains: the House of Commons. He reminded the House, that the 
questions of arrest and imprisonment arising out of its pruceedings had often 
come before the Court of Queens Bench ; and he defied any one to prove that 
the Court had ever disallowed a privilege claimed by the Honse He also re- 
minded the House, that its power only lasted during the session ; that, in spite 
of any declaration of breach of privilege, the plaintiffs in the three other ac 
tions would proceed behind the scenes, would not enter judgment till afver the 
recess, and one might possibly recover the half of his 100 000/, by levying on 
the goods of the Speaker or his officers, in defiance of the House : what would 
be done then? 

Sir THOMAS WILDE followed, with a powerfal attack-ou Mr Fitzroy 
Kelly, for taking a brief against the House ; on the House, for its vaciliation, 
and submitting its privilege to another tribunal ; on the Judges, for their law 
—although they had taken six months to prepare their judgment, he said, 
any old woman in the parish could have pronounced the warraat sufficient ia a 
single instant. He asked, what would be gained by having the decision of 
eight more Jodges against them, or by subini ting their privileges to the vind’ 
cation of the House of Lords? He made a new suggestion. They ought to 
say at once that they had done wrong im pleading to the action, and that that 
step had led to a decision of the Court of Law dangerous to their privileges ; 
that they would proceed no further against Mr. Howard and his advisers, because 
it might be possible that he had proceeded with the action because they ap 
peared and pleaded to it; they might then rescind the resolution of the House, 
ordering the Attorney General to appear and plead tothe other actions, and 
might pass another, declaring that tife further prosecution of those agajons 
would be a breach of privilege, and would be signally panished as such. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL contended for the inherent right of the House of Cgm- 
mons to determine their own privileges ; but thought that the House ought not 
to proceed to extreme measures before they were sure of heaving the public; 
mind on their side. Therefore he advised that the recommendation of the 
Committee should be fulfilled: and there were matters in the statements of 


the Judges, especially in those of Mr. Justice Wightman and Lord Denman, | 


which led him to hope that their jodgment was not without appeal. At all) 
events, he would not proceed against suburdinates. By now taking a prudent 
course, the necessity forthe extreme measures might he averted— 

* T am not saying that the tise may pot come woen no other alternative may 
be left us bat to pet these means into practice [think it would be bette 
to do so than relinquish the privileges essential to the House of Commons.— 
But before you do s0, you mus: have exhaustea every other means, end have the 
country with you Those other means are not yet exhausted. I think the 
judgment of the Court of Queen's Bench is inconsistent with reason and for 
mer decisions. In case the decision of the Court of Queen's Bench is affirmed 
there remains a last and extreme measure ; but before [ appea’ to that, } wonle 
exhaust every other, the adoption of which would not compromise the author 
ity of this House.” 


On a division, Sir Frederick Thesiger's motion was affirmed, by 82 to 48;)) 
‘| Parliament has given three days to the Colontes' And though the imme. 


majority, 34. 


House of Cominous, June 2. 
MR. HUTT moved—“ That the course pursved by Grea: Brita since; 
1814 for the suppressivn of the slave-trade has been attended by large expen 
diture of the public money and by serivus loss of life to the naval fuices of the! 
country ; and that it has not mitigated the horrors of the middle passage, non} 
diminished the extent of the traffic in * aves.” 
This proposition he developed in a speech of some length. full ef argument! 
and evidence. For thirty years the country has busied itself with nothing s« | 
much as with the abolition of the slave-trade : we are constantly compromi | 
sing the British Crown by inducing other countries to enter into treaties whict | 
they utterly disregard : we have established Commission Courts to adjudicate | 
on questions of slave-trading over ha fthe Tropical globe; but have “e abol 
ished the slave-trade’? Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Clarkson, Lord John Russel! 
all say that it has increased ; and its present extent is shown in a variety o 
official papers, from which Mr. Hutt read extracts. At the commencemen 
of the present century, aboot 100 000 Negroes were exported from Africe : 
the number is now not Jess than 200,00 annually ; while there is no accoun 
of great numbers, who are massacred in the slave hunts, who perish at sea, o/ 
disease, in storms, or thrown overboard. While the traffic was not prohibitec 
they were none of those additional horrors. Mr. Huit described slave ship: 
which he had seen, with the space of twenty-two inches between the decks 
glanced at the consequent sufferings of the miserable wre'ches confined ther 
in a Tropical voyage ; touched upon the expense—calculated by Sir Fowel 
Boxton at 15,000 000/ from 1814 to 1839. with 1,300 000/. given as a biib 
to Spain.and Portugal to suppress: the traffic ; ‘and the annual expense is 500 


000/. or more. The non-cumpletion of returns prevented his showing the los. |} 


SLAVE-TRADE. 


of life susta ned by British Cruisers. He scarcely felt bound to propose any 
substitute for the present system ; thinking his part performed in proving that 
it cannot be carried on with honour or humanity— 

Bat he would say at once, withdraw your cruisers, which had been produc- 
tive of nothing but mischief ; let them promote a much more extensive com- 
mercial intercourse with the coast of Africa. He did not mean that they 
should undertake another Niger expedition. That expedstion had always ap- 
peared to him a most insauve application of a principle sound in itself, and he 
did not mean torecominend any such course ; but he did mean to urge them 
to promote more extensively the legitimate pursuits of commerce with the 
people of Africa. They should also throw open as much as possible the ports 
and harbours of the West Indies to a free impurtation of Tropica! labour 
Such a course would not awaken the jealousy of foreign powers, and would 
be productive of the most beneficial effects. It would put down the slave- 
trade by underselling its produce ; it would destroy the traffic by rendering 
it unprofitable. tt would give the African whatit was impossible he coud 
enjoy in his own country—it wouid place him in a position to avail himself 
of the wealth. the peace, and advantage of a civilized community. 

Sir George Cocksurn opposed the motion. He read accounts fiom the naval 
force on the coast of Africa, 10 show that the efforts to suppress the traffic 
are quite successful. On the 5h of April last, the Commodore w ote that 
during the past twelve months there had been forty-five seizures of slave ships, 
only one of which had been released by the Mixed Commission. Of these 
_forty-five onlytwelve bad slaves on board, the others having been taken while 
‘attempting to approach the coast. ‘The loss of slaves at sea by death is but 4 
‘per cent ; and the barracocns have been destroyed. To abolish the present 
system, would be to abclish treaties concluded with African chiefs who 
would at once resume war with their weaker neighbours, to renew slave-tra- 
ding. 

J.ord Howick concurred in most of what had fallen from Mr. Hott ; but at 
the same time he would not recomwend him, in the then state of the House, 
so press his motion. [There were not forty Members present.) He did not 
hhare in Sir George Cockburn's expectati.ns of success. 

He could not help thinking that the better and wiser policy for the attain- 
ment of the object in view, the suppression of the slave-trade, would be to with- 
draw the Commi-sion. For thirty yearsthe same expectations had been en- 
tertainecd—it was always hoped that some new device or plan would succeed 
in putting down the slave trade ; but the ingenuity of the slave-trader had 
kept pace with our effoits. ‘The evidence of cur own officers «wont to prove 
that trade was increasing more than everinCuvsa and It is noto- 
rious that the Government-officers there connive at the traffic ; and the inter- 
ference of foreigners must inevitably be 4 with so much jealousy that 
|he was surprised at the forbearance with which it had been met. With re- 
spect to the right of search, he had never condemned the right honourable 
Baronet for giving itwp, more especially when he considered the feel'ng which 
had been exci.ed in France on the subject ; but on the scheme of a combined 
squadron on tne coastof Africa he looked with doubt. He feared that the 
«Ticers would either agree too well or too ill: if too ill, there would be co!- 
lision becween the British and French; 1f too well, legitifmate commerce would 
be obstructed and discouraged. 

Sir ROBERT FERL Geclined to follow Lord Howick’s observations on the 
new convention with France, as it would be discussed) on a future day, for 
which Lord Palmerston had given netice of mori. He admitied that Gov- 
lernfment had not been successful in abolishing the trafic, avd that the eflorts to 
suppress jt had even increased its Lorrore : yet on the whe'e he coub 2d whe- 
thér the“aufferings of the vafortunate Negro race would not be increased if 
Britieh vigilance were relaxed. He doubted whether Mr. Hurt had not ex- 
jaggerated the extent of the trade—the number imported into Cava and Brazil, 
ithe only two countries more actively carrying on the siave-trade, proba- 
inly does not exceed 35,000. As to crushing the slave-trade by encouraying 
the successful competition of free labour in our own colonies, even supposing 
Mr. Hutt's auticipation were realized. the praress would tuke a great lengih ot 
time. He admitted the advantage oi introdacing free Inbour into sour own 
icolonies ; but he apprehended thatthe two systems, the suppression of the 


'\slave-trade and the sanction of free African emigration, are not consistent, and 


‘hat anatrempt !< wake them so would give encouragement to the direct slave- 
trade. Sir Robert quoted several coinmmunica:ions representing the naval 
Operations as qvite snceessful in obstructiig the traflic—as at Quilimane, 
where 2 000 alaves could not be shipped. Spain and the United States are 
vordially cooperating with the British ; we are now to have the aid of France ; 


| end be had ro duubt of ultimate success. 


After afew words from Sir Charles Napier, in favour of trasting to the 
lefforts of the combined squadron, Lord Palmerston rose to speak ; when the 
ithe House was “ counted owt.” [The motion therefore was lost ] 


NEW ZEALAND. 


iate tupic brought before the House of Commons waa the grievances of the 
\y wengest and remotest of them—-New Zealand—the discussion was really of 
|great importance and interest ; for x concerned the whole Colowial policy of 
ithe country towards settlers and aboriginal races, and the conduct of the offi- 
lcial department which of all Government branches most needs reforming. The 
| discussion was inarked by talent and painstaking on all sides. Each of the 


\three days had its separate characteristics. Ou ‘Tuesday. the case for the colo- 


lnists aud the colonizing company of New Zealand egainst the Colonial Office 
was opened by Mr. Charles Buller, in a speech which may justly be called 
great as well as long ; disclosing a tissue of arrogance. disingenuovsness, and 
injustice, seldom equalled even in Colonial annals. The wronged perties hav- 
ng been repeatedly cajoled by pretences of redress from Lord Stanley, and 
ts repeatedly disappvinted, now made a last appeal to Parliament. Mr. Bul- 
ier moved for a Committce of the whole House ; intending to propose for the 
:doption of that Committee the resolutions passed by the Select Committee last 
sear, not as strictly applicable to existing catcumstances, but as still true in the 
nain, as recommended by an authority recognized in the House, and as sup- 
sorted by the recorded evidence in the Blue Book. How little this was a mere 
oarty movement is attested by the fact, that a Conservative supporter of Go- 
vermment, Mr Monckton Milnes, seconded the motion The only other speaker 
that night was Mr. Hope, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies ; whose miser- 
ible special- pleading, in answer to broad charges involving questions of states- 
aanship, served to strengthen the case against the Office ; his speech was like 
: message of excuse spoiled in the delivery because scarcely understood by the 
nessenger. The Wed..esday's discussion began with a sally by Captain Rous ; 
vho in behalf of his absent sea-mate, Captain Fitzroy, assaulted the Co npany 
auch ashe would a hostile man-of-war, with neither scruple nor measure,—plain- 


| 

| 

| 
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by he coatge d swindled land buvers and labourers ; and day week says, * Lord Stanley's mismanagement of the colony of New Zea- 
afterwards, Sir Roteretoghs, the Meriber forthe Missionares, more sk land (wha did he ever ini erfe re with teat he did not mismanage was Lear 
hinted charges of unfairness They were coolly brushed awav by Mr. Aglioo- \causing a break up of the Cabmet.on Thursday Seventeen Tories voted 
by aud others; who reterre: to the authoritative vindication m the Biue Book against the Government ; and upwards of thirty, who had intended to do 80, 
Mr Barkly, the .romising young Member for Leominster, rose on the Conser- were induced to walk wut of the house. 

va ive side, and gave he debate a higher character, by calling for 4 revision of | The importation of British plantation and foreign sugar into this country to 
our whole Colonial policy ; sketching very liberal views of bis own, though the I4th of June, was as ‘olluws in the present and three preceding years ;— 
a Conservative and » “est ind:an proprietor The higher ground was well 'To june 18 1842, 64 885 tons; 1843, 65495 tons ; 1844, 60.810 tons; and 
wa'tptewed by Mr, Hawes ; and lord Howi k exemplified in the positive and in 1845, 93 997 tous (Great as bas veen the increase of sup;ly, especiaily of 
evident resvits of misrule in New Zealand the inefficiency and viciousness of ‘the present coinpared wito the last year, the sugar trade has not been in 4 bet- 


the machinery for yoverning our dependencies ‘ter state for several years, and the price of British Plantation sugar is now 2s 
The po-ition Ministers bad become much more critical in the progress of 2d per cwi. higher than it was this time last year, vetwithstanoing an increased 
the two-nights debate: the miserable position taken up by Mr. tlope was limportation of fiity percent. -o far, the relaxation of the sugar duties has 


clearly untenabl. ; the sight of intelligent and independent, but not wayward ceriainly done +o harm tv the West and East India planters. who have now 
or secretly malignant Members, rising on their own side (0 demand Parhia- ‘every prospect of enjoying the double advantages of large crops and very good 
meutary interfer ace with the Coloni+l Administration, showed the strength |prices. Part of the credit of this favourable state of things 1s due to the re- 
and extent of the convictiun that there was something radically wrong ; the \duction of the extravagant duty on British Plantation sugar, made during the 
more analytical speakers had given aim and development to the reasons for present session. but more of it to the general prosperity of the country, which 
that general conviction ; and on Thursday, tie question was vigorously brought gives the labouring classes the power of purchasing luxuries which are beyond 
to an ‘ssue by Mr. Ellice, in an address of strong practical sense. calling for \their reach in bad times 

a Ministerial declaration as to future plans Mr, Cardwell’s able piece of spe | ‘The Irish papers contain an account of a horrid affair near Cork, at a place 
cial pleading, more creditable than Mr Hope's, scarcely delaying the acce er- |caljed Ballinhassig, where a fair was held on the 30th of June. As night came 
ated progress of the debate: Mr. Mangles, a member of the Church Mission- (9), two men began to fight, the police interfered, and conveyed one of the two 
ary Society, courageously exposed the bad and tortuous policy of the Mission- /neljicerents to the station house. The country people attempted a rescue, and 
aries ; Mr. Colquaoun, another Ministerial remonstrant—Mr. Shei!,a Whig |faied. They then began to throw stoves at the house where the prisoner was 
accusant of broken faib, in his own pointed lunguage—kept up the tire of at- ‘cy,fined, whew the police loaded their weapons, and fired twice upon the rioters. 
tack ; and at length, Sir James Graham was drawn forth with the declaration —Tj,9 result was, that eight persons lost their lives. 

ofanew andcorcthatory policy. Some tneidental reflections on Lord John | e 
Kusseill’s share iv past mistakes called him up, with further proo’s of the un 
tenable natare of the original Ministerial position ; and lastly appeared Sir 
Robert Peel, even more conciliatory than Sir James Graham. The chief con 


Meetine ov Prenares —On Thursday, the ult., the pre- 
lates, assembied at Maynooth, devoted their attention to the New Colleges 
(Bill, and the modifications proposed by Government. Having already, ata 


she ans (Synod held iu Dublin, unanimously adopted a memorial and resolution, embody- 
plead he. much worse hed been their and suggesting the changes which they considered indispen- 

him, aud by shielding him from a formal censure with so much oftheir organ- 4 
ized mayority as they had, not without diligence, contrived to keep together.—. “ime h lected the Re Dr. R 
But to save the man, they were obliged to surrender his policy. His Gover- sh see ——— ig aabor ne selected the Rev. Dr. Russell, a man o 
nor, so obstinaiely upheld, is abandoned to the foe—quite given up. ‘Nhe 
Ministerial construction of the ** treaty’? with the savages at \Valtan¢i is mato 
tained in terms, but evaded ; for while the proprietary right of tne Native over 
the waste lands is asserted, those lauds are to be recovered by a screw—a tax 
with confiscation on non payment. A new Government is sent ont—Captaip 


Mr. Green, of Sudbury, has suggested a method of purifying wells. &c, 
trom foul air. ‘Uhe plan is simply to throw into the well ajquantity of unslacked 
lime, which as it comes in contact with the water, throws up a column of va- 
|pour, driving betore it ail the deleterious gases 


Grey, of South Australia ; the colonists are to have their interests consulted ;| A French chemist strongly deprecates the use of saltpetre in curing meat, 
friendly relations with the Company are to be cultivated ; perhaps the cap! ‘land recommends sugar ay muie wholesome, and equally efficacious. He attri- 
tal of New Zeiaud is to be removed froggy Auckland ; municipal instnutions, 0Utes scurvy, ulcers, and other diseases to which mariners, end other persons 


with large powers of jocal taxation , are To be established ; and probably a re living on cored provisions are subjected, entirely tu the chemical changes pro- 
presentative form of local government will follow in a short time After al duced by saltpetre. 
this backing-out Lord Stanley escaped, and Mr. Buller’s motion was negatived | By @ recent ordinance, the dress of the Jews aod Jewesses in Poland is 
by a vote of 223 to 172. ‘decreed. ‘ The locks of hair worn by the men, and which are considered by 
ithem to be as sacred as their beard, to be discontinued,’ &c. ‘The unmarried 
jeromen ‘not to wear any covering on theic head, and to draw their hair to the 
front of their head, and to retoin it there by means of a comb” Disobedience 
‘jof these and similar bruta ities is to be vistted with a five ot four si!ver roubles, 

Mr, O'Connell has returned to Dublin He left London immediately aftet!| Dr. Steiger has, with the concurrence of three gentlemen who guarded him, 
his unsuccessful effurts to fashion the Collegiate Bill to the taste of the Catho | made his escape from the prison at Lucerne, and the whole party, a compan- 
lic prelates. His journey across the chanoel has not evidently increased his | ed by many friends, arrived at Zurich at half-past eigut o'clock on the morniog 
fondness for the * Saxon ;" and his parliamentary colleagues, Mr Smith O’-\jof the 20th olt. 

Brien, and his son, John O'Cunneil, return, like himself, with tempers souree | From a statement made by Mr. Hawes, it appears, that, upto the 26th of 
by disappointment. \May, the money sibsc:ibed and authorized to be raised for various specula- 

The proceedings in the British Parliament, possess little interest. The House tions was as follows ;—For railways. in England, £75 780,000; for other 
of Commons is engaged in another breach of privilege conflict. Mr. Parrott, schemes, £3,346,000 — For railways in Scotland, £9 800,000; for other 
formerly a member of the Hou-e, gave some evidence recently, before a select! |schemes, £58,000; railways in Ireland, £11,350,000 ; making a total of 
committee, which was afterwards published in ove of the * bive books ;” and! |£100 334,000 
as his statements—their correctness Is not impugned—were thought to com Dest or Don Cartos.—The paris press has lately directed public attention 
promise a Mr Phillips, that person had thought proper to bring ap action against |to the subject of the debts of this prince, which it affirms are very numerous, 
him. The House has ordered that the parties to the action shall be brought to expresses its surprise that uot only Las no arrangement been made in the doc- 
the bar on Monday. If the House wish to maintain a vestige of its power, or uments of abdicaion for the settlement of these debts, but that the subject is 
desire to be treated with a particle of respect, it must exercise the one to en pot even alluded to ‘The debts 1 question are in the nature of loans, contrac- 
sure the other, and without delay. A growing conviction of this kiud scems);edduri g the Carlist struggle, in the interval between the death of Zumalacarre, 
at length to have forced itself upon the attention of reluctant members | \gui and the treason ef Marvio, and are repre sented by bonds, the interest*of which 

The weather is again unfavourable, and the price of Grain has accordingly ||!s payable three mouths alter the enirance of Don Carlos into Madrid. They 
advanced ; but as that trade is in a state of transition, the increased price }- |\do not exceed in amount, three mi'iions of francs ‘The whole sum thus ob- 
rather indicative of the feeling of the dealers than an earnest of the business ‘tained was applied to public purpuses, and the carrving on of the war. Since 
transacted his residence at Bourges, Don (Carlos bas subsisted by ailowances made him 

The Cotton market closes with firmness. The daily transactions are large, iby the Nor-hern Powers, and has not contracted any fresh liabilities. 
and the sales of the week amount to 60,000 bales—a large demand in the ab | — 
sence of ac:ive speculation, and most conclusive as re pects the activity of |NAVAL DISPLAY AT SPITHEsD IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
which the msnofacturig districts are the scene. An advance of an eighth o ' QUEEN. 
the middling classes of American bas taken place. Spi ners are said tote,| On Saturday, her Majesty and the Prince, accompanied by the Earl of Aber- 
taking large stocks, but it is questionable whether they purchase beyond their deen aud the suite eubarked in the Royal yacht, at twenty minutes past 
mediate requirements lleleven o'clock and proceeded to Spithead The waters were covered with 

The rival port to Liverpool, on the opposite shore of the Mersey—Birken | vachts, steamers, and shure-bua's in expectation of the excursion; and the 
head—wi'l soon be ina conditien tu receive American and other shipping ||s%ips were dressed ou! in the gayest style with flags, their yards manned, and 
Com etition ts the soul of trade. and one of the results of the competiti: |/their cannun thu dering salute-, The Riyal paity successively visited the 
whch this town is destined to experience from the “city over the wa er” is,!| t. Vincert, the Vrafaigar, aud the Albiou, ships of the line The Eari of 
that when the new docks are opened, as they will be in a couple of months, aj | Haddington and other Lords of the Admiralty, wih Mr. Corry the Secretary, 
reduction will be made in the dock dues and other charges on merchandise inj|hd arrived at Portsmouth over nght; and embarking inthe Black Eagle, 
Liverpool. ;|they repairea to Spithead so as to meet he Queen un board the ships. Her 

The Birkenhead Commissioners s ‘id, on Wednesday last, a quantity of land|| Majesty was much gratified by the condition of the vessels; but an amusing 
which realized £100,000. which, two vears ago, did not cost them a fifth part is ance of sailor-like pla: speak ng ts told of \J»ptain Lockyer of the A bion. 
ofthe price Such is Commerce—-uch 1s Competition ! \|*: Her Majes v observed inquising'y, * Have you a good ship's company, Cap 

The Rev Mr Sarham, the avbor of the well known Ingoldsby Legends, Lock.er?’ had a good ship's company.’ replied the gallant Captain, 
died last werk at his residence, Amey corner, Pauls, Lon ‘on. ving on the a good ship's 

''re,omed her Majesty, turning tothe addington, as it fur an explana- 

Paurer Lunatics appr from a parliamentary return, that there are, ; hot, as ve: erable chief of the Admiralty did not 
chargeable to the parishes comprised in ail the unions in England, the popula || ‘ 

‘ explanation, the undaunted Lockyer conciuded—‘ Yes, may it please 
tion of which amounts to 13,026,664, in the month of August last, 7271 luna-, 
tie pavpers, of whom S271 were males, and 3611 were females, and 6882 idi-l |" r Majesty, had a ship's company, until pleased their Lordships 
o:s of whon 3271 were males, and 3611 were females. Thus the grend tote: o’ the Admiraity to take away from me one hundred of my best meu. The 
of lunatics and pauper idiots amounted to 14,153. ||Qu: en having returned to her yacht, a signal was made for all the Captains 

s irited on board ; and seven—the Captain of the eighth ship in port, Cap- 

ome spirited cattle fee e begun to use molasses for fattening their! |t .in Finzgerald, of the Vernon frigate, being too late—were presented at a 
stock, and 1 the Porto Rico molasses should be admitied, the supply will bel! nd of extemporary leve-. After that the Queen and her companions re 
abur dant and the srticle ch ap, a8 the protecting duty does nut amount tu more! turned to Osb ine House : the Lords of the Adiniraity to town. 
than: 3s 6d per cat | On Monday, ‘here was a more striking naval display—the grandest, it is said 


The fondon correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail, writing oa Satur-l’since the Allied Sovereigns visited Portsmouth. Its waters were 
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\their ranks ; and the position of the Home and Colonial Secretaries, of a late 
Yhancellor and of two or three others, to whom, being no longer in life we shall 
among the rest. At noon, the Victoria and Albert yacht neared the fleet a! 


. “ |\00 further allude, may be a warning against departure fromconsistency. We 
s ad, amid salutes, manning of yards, and a storm. f cheers. The Black | 
thin the Admiralty, Wie ia attendance. Al said the other day thar the noble Lord wonld find a dangerous adversary in Mr. 
naval review thea commenced Admiral Sir Hyde Parker hoisted his flag in| Suller who commonly speaks advisedly when he comes forward to enlarge on 
the Superb; whence signals tote res: of the fleet were made. Vhe othes| oublic matters. By the bye the two secretaries were wont to expatiate upon 
vessels that touk part in the proceedings were the St. Vincent, Trafalgar |'the tenacity with which offices are held, are they not themselves remarkable 
Queen, Albion, Vanguard, Canopus, and Rodney : the Vernon did not do so | Neatteestons af tha cnentiiet 4 

At half-past twelve, signals were yiven for the feet to make sail, the Supert T ; Aa soa . 
remaining anchored : in an incredibly short time the ships were under 4 prest he never ending question of privilege is still keeping the fire alight in the 
of sail, all hoisted to their royals; and a variety of evolutions were effected i: | House of Commons. It is the oft revived matter of Stockdale and his attorney 
a masterly msnner. ‘That done, the Superb itself set sail, and proceeded on | \vs. the honourable house. Acting upon the decree of Lord Denman, Mr. 
cruise, past Nab’s Light and St. Helen's, and back to Por smouth; the Roya | Howard (Stockdale's attorney) has sesisted the authority of the House got 
yacht followed the movements of the huge vessel, attended by an inmeuse flee: | inet Sir. Wen. Goeselt. Serj 

of yachts and steamers ; all of which, except the two Royal and official steam ges against Sir. Wm. Gosselt, Serjeant at arms, and levie ‘te recover 
ers, were outstripped by the Superb. Having returned to Spithead, Lord Ab | ‘hem ; the house ie bound to protect its servant, and now what is to be the 
erdeen took leave, repaired on board the Black Eagle, and proceeded with hir||jssue. The plea of privilege has been overruled by the law courts, and the 
naval colleagues to town. Meanwhile,the Royal yacht passed between the line: | question is at present an awkward one. Sir F. Thesiger confesses it to 
of battle-ships,and returned tu Cowes ; the Queen and Prince reaching Osborne! so, and recommends to have the opinion of all the judges with regard to it ; 


House by about five o'clock. ee 
||he further states that it is absolutely necessary to act promptly as there are 


with visiters from all parts inland and on the neighbouring coasts, in al! kind- 
of vessels; a great number of yachts belonging to the several clubs appear ng 
A 


AT. — | three other actions pending, in one of which the damages are !aid at £100,000 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN. |jand that im the second case the Jury had given the full damages claimed. 
PCTS RT _ | ‘One of the difficulties in which this matter is involved arises from the fact that 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1845. not only the Judges of the land are divided in their opinion thereon, but the legal 

_|)members of the house have almost as many opinions as speakers, and that the 

By the Steam Ships Britannia and Great Western, we have received Englist:||most violent opposers of all interference with the Privileges of the Commons 
files to the 5th inst. inclusive. These Packets have sustained considerable jare the lay members who perhaps do not know much of the law of the case. 
heavy weather, although making a summer passage, and it is remarkable thay) Mr. Hume is for entire and uncompromising resistance. Sir R H. Inglis is for 
whilst we were scorching and panting under an atmosphere of 100 deg. in the}'moving a writ of error and if necessary carry the question before the Lords ; 
shade, the wayfarers in those vessels were shivering under a cold almost down! 2ut would not that be adangerous precedent, to make the Lords judges of the 
to freezing point, and were inthe region of Icebergs and fogs. The (ircat! privilege of the Commons. ? Sir Robert Pee! leans towards Mr. Hume in resist- 
Western has brought out no fewer than 132 passengers. ance but he will not prematurely commit himself openly. 

The active soul of the Queen is directed in a manner that must constantly | Mr. O’Counell is represented by some of the English journals as having 
teud to increase the well-deserved popularity which her Majesty enjoys among! been decorous and moderate whilst in his place in Parliament recently ; he does 
all portions and classes of her subjects. Her time is largely spent among. not seem to have liked his position however, for he has gone back to Ireland ; 
brilliant and magnificent scenes which, whilst they diffuse pleasure and satis- and some of the friends of his faction in Parliament appear to have forgotten the 
faction all around, add nothing to the burthens of the State , fur the expenscs are, principle that in the duties of the House of Commons, they are representatives 
chiefly those which are defrayed by the mch and liberal hands of the British) )of the whole constituency of the Empire, for they have refused to take any 
Aristucracy and the opulent. These, whilst partaking in the full share of the| share in the Committee labours of the Railway bills. We hardly know on 
enjoyment offered, are opening irrigating streams of wealth through the trading, what plea they caa refuse, but unfortunately the privileges of the House and 
and manufacturing districts of the country, so that pleasure is contributing to) ':te regulations are at preseut in such a confusion that it can hardly be said either 
competence. The scenes of which we speak are those of balls and other cle | what they are or whether they exist. Something will have tobe done in this 
gant amusements, of magnificent reviews at Windsor and in Hyde Park, and)/matter cre long, else the honourable house will lose cast both in the legislature 
of the Squadrous of England’s ** Wooien Walls.” Such a sight as the last!/and in the public estimation. 
mentioned does not happen every day, we therefore have given place elsewhere! No savall joke however, perpetrated by the Agitator, is that he makes out 
to a somewhat detailed account of it, not doubting that ae we have become) four millions and a half of paupers in Ireland, which is in fact one balf of the 
almost a nautical world, the manmuvres will be tolerably well understoud, and | population. But supposing it to approach to that number, was it not envagh 
the description interesting. Aud let not tie idea be too hastily conceived that|\:o make him blush whilst uttering the remark. How large a portion of those 
such scenes as these give a taste for dissipation to those who cau butill aflord|/niliious have been buying mouthfuls of moonshine from him, and horraing at 
it ; the English operatives are an iudustrious people, and m the season ofj|ais chariot wheels, whilst they were surrendering to him their last penny, and 
plenteous employment they are neither led far nor long from the occupations! aeglecting the useful labours of their generation? It is he and his colleagues 
which support and give comfort to their faunlics ; they may go halt a dozen! in the Repeal deceit who have thus distressed the poor Irish, and it would have 
or ten miles occasionally to see a review, a race, or ano thank Heaven, they! been more to his credit to go home and make restitution to the best of his means, 
do not now give much time to pugilistic encounters. han to whine at evils of his own creation, and castthe blame on those who 

Cotton is slightly advancing, and the sales have recently been very large ;| strove tocheck the mad career of the delude! multitude 
still we perceive that nothing iz bought of that article on speculation. Present) 
use, or nearly so, limits the demand, and a healthy tone of business is perma-| New York 1n Frames acatn.—It is several months short of ten years since 
nently visible. Iron also has recovered its tone and stability and the voice of this enterprising and flourishing city was the prey of the devouring element 
industry and plenty rings through the land. But what we chiefly rejoice in is! of fire, in which property to the amount of many willions of dollars was con- 
the desire—the active desire—for the preservation of friendly relations between| S¥med and lost to the world for ever, yet from the pressure of which the elastic 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The Oregon question, which! energies of the New York,citizens arose superior, enabling them entirely to 
was thought by agitators tobe rapidly assuming the title of the “ Ouragan’) surmount a calamity which almost any where else, would have sunk the inhabi 
question, has already resolved itself into a ‘* storm in a tea-pot,” there is too! tants beyond redemption. Not only did they triumph over the evil and restore 


much real dignity inherent m the characters of both nations to allow of bluster Ptosperity to their commercial] emporium, but they have been enabled to extend 


and fierce denunciations concerning that which neither the’circumstances of the! the hand of liberality to various other cities of this continent which have sub- 
case nor the times in which we live wil! allow to be passed over to the arbitra-| Sequeutly had to succumb under a similar, though perhaps inferior devasta- 
ment of the sword. Nor have the forebodings of foolish alarmists been realized  |*!00- 
in the least on the Texan question. Doubtless, and for reasons which require! New York is by many not inaptly called The City of fires, and never was 
not the head of a professed politician, the great European governments of, the term more fitly applied than in the course of Friday night of the 18th aud 
England and France would have oeen better pleased if Texas had attained her Saturday the 19th inst. There had been no fewer than seven alarms during 
independence, and had received the acknowledgment of it from Mexico; but the former, in different parts of the city, with various degrees of loss and 
we think France would not, and we are sure England would not juggle and damage but these only seomed to be the precursors of the awful, the tremen- 
palter in an underband manner to bring about a matter of sv little comparative, dous conflagration which from three o'clock on Saturday morning till a late hour 
interest to them ; and, as to taking public steps in tho matter, what could either: in the afternoon of that day swept from the city houses which of themselves 
of those countries have to say as an cacuse for their interference ! | were a considerable town, property which perhaps not less than siz millious 
We quote to-day from the london Spectator a summary of the debate on’ of dollars could replace, aud—worse and more to be lamented—has cavsed the 
the New Zealand question. The summary is terse and comprehensive, and destruction of human life known to be great, but the actual extent of which is 
may do well in the unavoidable absence of the debate itself for which we could) jnot yet ascertained. 
not this week find room. The result in no wise surprises us, for it was the'| It was about three o'clock in the morning that this fire commenced, at No. 
bounden duty of ministers to bring off their colleague with as litle scathe as 34 New Street, a four story building, occupied as an oil store by G. L. Van- 
possible, yet we can hardly help asmile when we consider that the noble secre | dosen ; this and an adjacent carpenter's shop were speedily and utterly de- 
tary for the colonies was sent—according to the oxpressed notions, of a con | stroyed ; but about 4 o'clock, an explosion took place in the store of Messrs. 
temporary—from the lower to the upper house of Parliament in order to assist! \Crocker and Warren, Broad-street, adjacent, which shook the whole city to its 
the Duke! Assist the Duke indeed! Itis well the Iron hero never saw the contre, and was even heard and felt at Staten Island, five or six miles off. It 
passage, for if he had and considered it worth notice, the writer would have felt| appears that there was a large quantity of Salt Petre and Gum Shellac stored 
himself trimmed ere this. Beaten and ousted as the Whigs bave been,—and we |[bere, the exp'osion of which scattered the bailding into the air, threw several 
are not about to defend their retreat,—they must find a sort of consolation in ob- others down and blocked up Broad Street entirely. The fire soon reached the 
serving the unenviable notoriety which has been attained by those who deserted || Waverley Hotel, Broadway, which is now a heap of ashes, and from thence 
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southerly, the whole of the east side of Broadway, and Whitehall street, near-, New Yor Gatcery or Fink A 
ly to Pearl Street are utterly consumed ; the same unhappy fate has attended and specimens of sculpture belonging to this most praiseworthy institution have 
New Street in the same direction, the noble and spacious Broad Street on both been commodiously and tastefully placed in their new abode at the Rotunda 
sides, Beaver Street near/y to Delmonico’s at the corner of Beaver and South’ (late the Post Office) in the Park. We had the pleasure of attending the pri- 
William Streets, Exchange Place, Stone Street, and Marketfield S reet. The, vate opening yesterday and to-day they are displayed to the public. The paint- 
wind was not high, and there was abundance of water, but the intense heat of ings are disposed round the interior of the Rotunda, and the engravings occu- 
the weather had rendered the timber highly inflammable, and the fire itself, PY et — Tae, ; these last are of great =~ and ay and 
seemed so concentrated that the action of the water from the engines was an 
scarcely perceptible. What was least expected however was that at length’ i, 1) 5 collection it would be idle to travel over the same ground again ; but 
the fire communicated across Broad way at its broadest part, namely near the) we shall avail ourselves from time to time of any novelty or of any incident 
Bowling Green, and many houses were burnt from the corner of Morris Street) which may arise connected with the Institution and with the arts generally, 
down to the Atlantic Gardens. It was feared now that the North river only} (8° 48 to call attention thereto. Meanwhile we earnestly hope that the Gallery 
would set bounds to the raging fury of the devouring element, but providential-| may be extensively encouraged. ene 
ly it was arrested in that direction without reaching Greenwich street. |! Winus’s Lerrers rron Exenanp.—There are few writers whose effusions 
A large amount of goods was deposited in the stores and warehouses destroy-| written aurrente calamo are more agreeable in their style, or more happy in the 
ed, and also in the vicinity, but much of these have been saved by the activity! subjects seized upon than those of Mr. Willis. The Evening Mirror has given 
of the owners and the facilities and securities, which were offered by the City) two of his letters in the course of this week, both of which have been bought 
authorities. The new Police acted admirably, and the military, who were)||with avidity, and we have no doubt that the future ones will be equally in re- 


plentifully called in, kept the mere idle spectators and those who might have /quest. We may observe however that they are dealt out rather too sparingly, 


» hs -.} ||fur the two which have already appeared would not have furnished too much if 
dishonest designs at a distance from the exposed property. Much of this whieh |e had been published in ao paper. It will be found rather detrimen- 


could not ba effectually carried away was deposited on the groand of the Bat-'|-4) ¢ the general effect to find that ere one has well begun to read the modicum 
tery, and for some days and nights the military kept guard, until something like! |is concluded. 
order and security could b2 restored. 1 The Drama. 

In the midst of all the danger, in which the Firemen’s exertions were be | — 
yond all praise, whilst there were many misfortunes there were not a few al , ITatian OreRs ~~We have heard from what we believe ed be an authentic 
most miraculous escapes, but it is next to certain that there are many still lying) *4"¢* that Signor De Begais is still in correspondence with several distin. 
buried in the ruins of this ill-fated district. Bat what will not energy and man-|/S'!shed singere from the Italian Opera of London, amongst whom are Mdme. 
ly determination effect! Already in every part of the burnt district are hun-||“!bertazai (Prima Donna), Signor Burdini (Primo Basso cantante), and Sig- 


dreds of carts and thousands of Jabourers intently at work, to clear away the| °F Pa'toni (also Primo Basso) . 
ground, and to know the worst with regard to theirjunfurtunate fellow-men, and We sincerely hope that the Signor will succeed, apaesered have long been 
active preparations are in hand to restore the city, like a phoenix from its ashes | of bnth. bie sane nnd Cease wre 
It is highly to the honor of the proprietors of the Astor Hotel that their house! ye known through the wide fields of Veeslion beth on the Old Continent and 
at of America ; there is a general confidence in his jadgment and manage- 
was freely open to the hard wrought firemen, and that large quantities of refresh-| ent, in the latter of which he possesses the difficult art of being inflexibly firm. 
ments were sent down to the burning district in order to comfort and strengthen |'We do not yet know any thing of the details of the Signor's projet but pre- 


those who were labouring so hard under a burning sun and raging fame. We) ‘sume it will consist in making this city his * Head Quarters,” with occasional 


have just learned also that other proprietors of hotels in Broadway have been| @*¢ursions to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and (during the session of Con- 


igress) to Washington. 
kind and liberal in like manner. | There are hopes then, still, of an Italian opera well founded and properly 


It is not to be supposed that depredators and cheats could be entirely pte-! guided, where the public will not be insulted by the factions and quarre!s of the 
vented from carrying on their infamous occupations, and indeed they are said! artists, and where the artists may be adequately remunerated and the audience 
to have done so to a considerable extent, but on the whole great praise is justly, feceive satisfaction. or er 
due for the precautions which were taken by his honour Mayor Havemayer,| P*®k Tararer.-—-Frincn Orrka —The very severe indisposition of Mr. 
and the active exeriions of the civil and military foree which surrounded the||Coeuriot interrapted the great and deserved success of La Juice. On Monday 


dreadful scene. The daily press has already given the minute details of the, * Vey remarkable bill was offered to the public. but the house, however, was 
sufferers by the fire, their names, &c. and we need not recapitulate them here [almost adesert! The 2d act of Guillaume Tel’, an amusing veudevilie ad- 
The entire loss will probably range between five and eight millions of dollars.|'"?!bly performed by Mdme. Stephen, and the 3d and 4th acts of La Favorite, 


and it is to be feared that three or four of the Assurance offices will be under| Pefore a very thin audience. ' 
the necessity of winding up their affairs ‘| On Wednesday and last night La Juive was performed again, with the same 


Tae Chief Engineer has presented 2 communication tothe Commo: Coun | admirable mise en scene, and ia the same gorgeous and splendid style as last 


cil upon the subject of the fire, he says :— ‘week. It is indeed a magnificent spectacle, and the most attractive ever pro- 
* The fire was discovered in No. 34 New street, about 3 o'clock on the mor-, duced in this country ; the music is vf quite a remarkable quality. We have 
ning of the 19th instant, and the Department with much exertion had succeed-; already expressed our opinion about F. Halevy's merits, and pointed out the 
ed in gaining a mastery over it, by which the damage would have been limited! | principal gems of the score ; we shall now speak more specially of the perfor- 
to two stores, when an explosion took place most unexpectedly and destruc-'|mers. Mr. Arnaud appears to great advantage in the part of Eleazar. His 
tive. j!acting is very good and his singing is certainly that of a talented artist. His 
With the fozce of the heaviest ordnance the fire was driven into the buildings} voice at first is not prepossessing or agreeable but once accustomed to it, we 
opposite on Broad and New streets. Six buildings on either side of the ex-| perceive how powerful and extensive it is, and admire the skilfulnéss and taste 
plosion were thrown down, and solid doors and iron shutters forced hundreds] of the singer. And now we must say that Mr. Arnaud is the most perfect imi- 
of feet from the scene of the explosion. |'tator of Duprez we have ever met with. ‘The part of Rachel is not exactly 
“ This accident, while it drove the men from their posts, destroyed the lines, written for Mi‘e. Calve's voice and style, nevertheless, she is always delightful 
from which the fire had been held in subjection, and before they could be re.|'and sometimes even quite dramatic. This charming prima donna is the gem 
rewed, both sides of New stre:t, Broad and Exchange Place were enveloped|jof the company. M. Uoeuriot is capital in the 2d act of La Juive ; his voice, in 
in flames.” jour opinion, is one of the best tenore voices heard here for many years. M. 
Tae foreman of Engine Company No 22, has likewise published a communi || Douvry too has a beautiful organe and is very much admired in his part of Car- 
cation, which is very interesting. He says: gree flat first piece and not ¢ as we 
“O wae to the fourth cece of the ete No. rom one of our ueigabours : very lew singers can reach sO low, particu- 
ne pipe was orc sory rouure store 4 \'larly with such a fulness of tone.—The other artists, choruses and orchestra are 
Broad street, and while we were at work iu the fourth story, I perceived a large! | sig, deserving praise. 
body of smoke coming up stairs. In going down to the third story, f found it|! 4 new drama was performed on ‘Thursday, *: La dame de Saint Fropeze” is 
wrapped in flames almost to the stairs and { immediately ordered the members| , kind of mise en action of the celebrated Mrs. Fafarge’s story. Of course, in 
down. They all succeeded in making their escape but one. Ile was forced) |the play the lady is quite innocent and is not sent tothe Penitentiary as the 
to take to the roof of the building, his egress having been cut off by the flames | |poisoner of Pouche Lafarge, poetically known as the heroine of the Glandier. 
I then went to the street and found the doors of No. 38 Broad street opened,||'This novelty is very well cast and has been quite successful. 


and the store in flames from the roof to the cellar. . 
“ The tail of our engine was directly opposite the front door. I ordered the} | 


members to the street. and then came down as soon as possible. We then the purpose we presume, to bring out still more prominently the talents of Mrs. 
seized the engine, and tried to drag it towards Exchange street but this was||Mowatt and Mr. Crisp but we take leave to say that it has not done any good 
impossible, as the two hydrant streams were attached behind, thus preventing||to the professional reputation of either ; it may have done a negative good, in 
us from moving it. At the same time the fire was coming out from No. 38\|other worde it may have done no harm, but even that we are inclined to doubt. 


Broad street at the door nearest to Exchange street, in discharges like the mie se . ” : : 
broadside of a ship of war ; the flame, a Drummond light, went in The piece The Bride We are that hogs 
a straight line nearly across Broad street. originally written in five acts,but it is here reduced to three. The plot is almost 
‘Some gentlemen near us shouted out, ‘run for your lives, No. 22, the|/to the letter, that of Scott's beautiful novel, it consists of a close condensa- 
building is full of gunpowder.’ We started, and by the time we had proceeded |tion of all the principat incidents in that story, and the dialogue itself is chiefly 
about 30 yards the first explosion t»ok place. In about two seconds afterwards||from the novel ; but were it not that nearly all the world is acquainted with 
the second explosion went off. The air was filled with bricks, rafters, beams,||the story and can mentally make the passing scenes ‘* fit and dovetail” it would 
and showers of fire balls of saltpetre be next to impossible to understand it in the drama. The Lucy Ashton (Mrs. 
* The stores No. 42, 40, 38, (‘he building that exploded, occupied by Crocker|| Mowatt) is a mere walking lady during the first two acts, and there actually is 
& Warren,) also Nos. 36, 34, 32 40, 28, and five or six large stores on the|/not one scene in which she has an opportunity to make a hit ; whilst in the 
opposite side of Broad street, were all blown to atom» and set on fire. It Jit-||third she is turned into the heroine of a melo-drama, and has to “ out-herod 
erally rained glass, and our engiue was blowm across the street at the first ex ||herod’’ in the extravagance of despair and melancholy, made worse inasmuch 
plosion. Mr Francis Hart, the member who took to the roof, was blown from||as the audience is not gradually wound up to the pitch of corresponding sym- 
the corner of Broed and Exchange streets to the centre of the block between||pathy, and consequently all falls dead, ‘ weary, sta, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Broad and New in Exchange street, and escaped entirely uninjured, with the|j/n saying this we mean no disparagement to Mrs. Mowatt, nor indeed to any 
exception of a sprained ancle.” of the Dramatis Persone é&c.; all was done that could be done, but, whatever 
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the play may have been in full, it was a poor affair when cut down. Crisp was 
a gentleman-like Master of Ravenswood, but there was only a narrow field for 
execution ; the death of Lucy and Ravenswood was a clumsy catastrophe, and 
Crisp's part of it was too sudden and starting. Davenport and Nickinson 
were severally very good in Bucklaw and Craigengelt, and Mrs Chippendale 
was grand as Lady Ashton, but the real hero of the night was our friend Chip- 
pendale whose Caleb Balderstone was most excellently and feelingly comic, 
and whose Lothian Scotch dialect was ** as natural as life.” He received the 
warmest cheers aod applauses and well indeed he deserved them all. In fact 
he saved the piece. and though Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Crisp were called out, 
as the “ bright particular stars,"’ the true honours of the evening were those 


won by Chippendale. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 

The friendly challenge issued by the St. George's Cricket Club of New 
York, against any cleven gentlemen of Canada has been accepted, and the 
players of the Club together with several friends depart this day for Montreay 
to play the firs: match. J: will probably be commenced about Wednesday 
next ; and about the end of August the Return Match will be played on the 
St. George’s Ground in the Bloomingdale Road. 


GRAND MATCH BETWEEN THE 52n LIGHT INFANTRY AND 
THE MONTREAL CRICKET CLUB. 

The Match at Cricket, between the Montreal Club and the 52d Regiment, 
terminated, on Friday evening, in favour of the Military. 

The game began op Thursday, about half-past one, p.m., by the Military 
going in, who scored 106 runs. The Club then went m for 83 runs 

At this period, about five o'clock, under the imprestion that the gaine might, 
perhaps, be terminated before dark, it was determmed to proceed with the game 
at once, rather than stop then to discuss the handsome luncheun provided by 
the Club for the occasion : which was, however, done justice to afterwards. 

The Military again took the batting. and scored 99 runs ; the second innings 
of the Club being necessarily postponed till next day, when, at four, r.., the 
play was resomed by the Club taking their innings, scoring 109, and, conse 
quently. losing the match by 13. I give you, below, the names of the players 
on either side, with the number of their respective notches 

In the first innings, the fielding of the Club was most indifferent, in fact, 
throughout the game it was not creditable ; neither was the bowling half so 
effective as we have occasionally seen it on practice days; during the second 
innings, the Long Stop was the only man who behaved * well.” 

The batting of the Club was pretty fair-—] should, perhaps, say good ov the 
whole, in both inuings. 

The batting of the Military was unequal, those most depended on, not com- 
ing up to their score, and, on the other hand, the more indifferent players scor- 
ing most notches, with the exception of the second mnings, when the superior 
batting of Lieut. Haranc alone scored 44. 

The fielding of the Military was excellent, and it is to be hoped that the les- 
son given to the civilians (of which they stood much in need) will not be thrown 
away, but induce them to put a little more spirit and practice into their Club. 
It is, perhaps, but justice to add that two or three of their best men were pre- 
vented, by business and indisposition, from assisting on the occasion 


amount of artillery’’ ;—we may also say that “ Fortune favors the side that bas 
the strongest bowlers.” The bowling was commenced by Mr. Birch, in his 
peculiar Lillywhite style, which in addition to the gracefulness and precision 
of delivery, did good execution Mr. Shipway a steady and effective under- 
arm bowler, gave the next over, which told ** well.” In the first two overs, 
‘hree wickets were taken. 

Tie batting of the Military was not, generally speaking, very free, but in 
several instances, some fine hits were made. Mr Harenc was rather unfortu- 
uate in the first innings, but, in the second, his * leg hits” gained for him much 
and deserved applause. Private Oakley's batting, a!so, deserves notice. It 
was very steady, and by reference to the score given below, it will be seen that 
he did much to maintain the falling fortune of his side. Asa bowler he does 
much execution. His bowling. however, docs not deserve the appellation of 
** fine,” and can only be effective in the case of parties who have been accus- 
tomed to fast bowling. His ball is pitched very correctly and with much pre- 
cision, but the velocity is so very insufficient, as to render it by no means diffi- 
cult to keep the bal! from the wicket—provided patience and perseverance be 
not wanting ! 
| The batting of Messrs. Wilgress and Birch, on the part of the Club, was 
exce}lent, and did much in making up the small score of the first innings 

It is almost superfivous to speak of the batting of Mr. Birch—it is so gener- 
ally known and admired as to need no comment. 

Mr. Wilgress isa new player in Canada, and promises fair to keep up the 
reputation of a‘ Can/al.”’ He is the surest bat (barring catches) inthe Club, 
and can always be relied on for his score—* Ex sine viginti’ (* out without a 
svore”) can seldom be said of bim. He is favourably known as son of Col. 
Wilgress of Lachine. 

The fielding of the Montreal Club, we are happy to say (owing no doubt, to 
our Caudle lecture of last Saturday), has undergone a manifest change for the 
better. The Garrison, it would be almost superfluous to say, maintained their 
character in this respect. 

The long-stopping (one of the most trying positions in the field) was excel- 
lent on both sides The points, also proved to have been judiciously selected 
and did their duty well. By reference to the score of notches, it will be seen that 
the name of Mr. Abbott, Senr (the Club Point) figures conspicuously under 
the bead of **caughts.”” Many of the catches made vy him were difficult, and 
the securing of them did him much credit. His unwearied watchfulness, yes- 
terday, and a most beautiful one-hand catch made by him, will, from henec- 
‘forth, confer on him the imp rtant situation of perpetual point. 

We must vot omit here alluding to the wicket keeping, which was quick and 
good on both sides. Nor must we overlook the fielding of Capt. Brownrigg, 
who, in addition to his general quickness and promptness of delivery, made 
two excellent catches. 

Hitherto we have been speaking wholly in the laudatory strain; now duty 
compels us to make use of a word or two of censure and advice The run- 
aing, on the Moutreal side, is any thing but judicious, and requires much 
amendment. Nothing can be Jess excusable than being “ run out "—The being 
run out by another person (a very common and foolish expression) is an im- 
possibility. Each man should consider whether he can make his wicket, and, 
if he is satisfied that he can, he should not hesitate an instant, but cry ** run,"’ 
which his companion cat. reply tu either by running without hesitation (for it 
ia hesitation does the most evil,) or by crying ‘ stand,” and sticking to the 
ground. We mercly throw out these hints with the view of drawing the at- 
tention of the Club to the matter, in order that some understanding may be 


MILITARY. 
iia atin BPR come to among themselves, to avoid the unfortunate occurrences of yesterday, 
Capt. Pocklington, 52d b. Birch... 3 b. Wilgress.....-.. iwhen two of the best players * run rnemsevves ovt.’’ Mr. Connolly is gener- 
Capt. Brownrigg Massie ally reputed to be a good runner, but it is so seldom that we have had the 
Tick Bech... .. 13 Jeg 45 Pleasure of seeing bim run, that wo are unable to pronounce a judgemnt. 
ten ot... Another cause for censure is the want of systematic “ backing on the 
Longley part of the Club. This censure must chiefly fall on the slips, who, in this respect 
«| rather deficient. It is hardly to bo expected, however, that a bowler, 
3, who merely stands short slip while be is not bowling. can attend with so mach 
activity to this, as a person whose allotted position is short slip. We must, 
‘Gales Wilgress. The deciding Match, we hear, will be played during the next week, when 
b. give hope to see the noble and manly sport patronised by a greater number of 
FIRST INNINGS SECOND INNINGS. 
106 gg |Capt. Pocklington, b. Shipway.... 5 b. 
‘Capt. Brownrigg, b. Shipway..... 
: j NINGS. BC 5. Sergeant Embury, ron out........ b. Shipway, c. Shipway.......... 0 
Mr. Buch, b. Oakley ...-..-.---- 27 b 52 Corporat b. Birch.-..... 0 b 2000.00 
Ww ilgress, b. Oakley.........21 c. Oakley... - *'|Private Moore, b Shipway........ 19 b. Shipway, c. Candle........... 0 
Carter, b. Oakley ........-- -10 leg before wicket. 6) Holwell, b. Shipway....-. 3 b. Birch,c Wi'gress........--.. 1 
Harrington, b Oakley ....... 2 b 7} Siddles, b. Birch......... 1 leg before wicket............... 5 
Harris. c, 6 c.  Qakley, not out.........- 23 b. Shipway, c. Abbott, Sr........ 4 
Abbott, Jr. run out........-- O NOL OW cee Total, Ist Innings 61 Total, 2d Innings 31 
83 199 Burch, b. Oakley ....... 17. Birch, run 
‘Connolly, b. Oakley.........-... 1 Connolly, not out............--.21 


To sum up in a few words—the Club have decidedly the best of the batting, 
80 far ax this match goes ;—and the Military beat them out and out in fielding 
Aw Eve Witness. 


The return match between the Garrison and the Montreal Club, agreeable to. 
previous arrangement, came off yesterday (July 18) on the ground of the latter, 
opposite M’Gill College. The time named for commencing opcrativns was 
twelve o'clock but, at that hour, a most copious shower of rain was falling, 
which, to the desponding. threatened to mar the proceedings of tho day. The 
more sanguine, however, kept up their spirits, and, agreeably to their predictions, 
the day cleared up at about one o'clock, when the wickets were pitched, and 
play commenced by the Garrison going in for the first innings. 

The rain proved rather beneficial to the ground than otherwise ; but the fre-) 
quent recurrences of showers during the day was rather disheartening, and 
compelied the fielders, in one or two instances (but not until they had withstood 
it to the last) to retire to their tents, 


Abbott, Sr., b. Oakley,c Brownrigg 0 


Liddell, b. Oakley, c. Brownrigg.. 3 Liddell, wot 7 
© 
\Shipway, run out........... 

| Wilgress, not out. ............-- 16 
‘Harrington, b. Embury........ 
'Cand’e, b. Embury............-- 
|Abbott, Jr., knocked wicket down... 0 
Chapman, c. Longley.. 0 
| 3 
Wide........ 0 


Total, 2d Innings 41 


Total, Ist Innings 52 
It is hardly necessary to state that as soon as the party who have the runs to 
make have scored one more then their adversaries, the game is called, and play 


It is a French maxim, that “ Fortune favours the army that has the eases.— Montreal Gazette. 
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He Poussin revelled in, would be to court neglect and misfortune. The late Lord 
Painting. Ribblesdale, who died at an early age, was my pupil from the earliest instruc. 
aa tions. He -oared to the upper regions of the mind, and exhibited a pure ap 

ON THE GENIUS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. | noble taste. His diageutie "abel and manifested a yreat an ore 

BY R R. REINAGLE, R.A. mind ; but he became so disgusted with the indifference shewn by the world, 

Few of the pur-uiis of men in the various periods called ages of the world, of his own rank, that he left off assiduous attention to oil-painting, telling me 
have excited more geueral enthusiasm than what is called the Fine Arts. There be was disgusted at the low and pitiful taste of the times, and neglected the 
have been but very few marked periods, old as is this world, which is perhaps’ divine pursuit. 
not the centenary of the fact, as related The age of the Etrurians, a people’ ‘fo return to Landscape, | have to obstrve that the first painters of the 12th, 

which possessed al! the lower half of Italy, and at one time, long before Ro- 13th, and 14:h centurfes, who adorned famed Italv, the genius of true Land. 
mulus, the greatest part, as | have stated in my essay on the Picturesque, is) scape was exceedingly slow in penetrating their minds. Filippo Lippi may be 
the first we can trace when artists rose very far above house decorators. In; named with Masaccio ard Domenico (iherlandajo, filling a space of time from 
architecture, Egypt carried the palm from all the then known world. History, the death of Leonardo da Vinei of 116 years, os the chief artists of renown 
but especially the huge and stupendous remains of divers cities of vast renown. The first gave the earliest indications of a taste for landscape to the backgrounds 
as Thebes, Balbec, those in Palestine, and others in Upper Egypt, pronounce of some of his sacred subjects, which then began to burst the bud of a new 
the grandeur of their conceptions, and the marvellous power in erecting such) walk in art. Gherlandajo followed, and went farther into the developement: vj 
yod-like works. He who reads attentively the accounts given of the Egyptian this new-born taste. They, however, made only a begmning which other men 
labyrinth, with its handred of temples and thousands of columns, we may say improved upon, as the poetic perceptions of greater ertints led theth forwari 
its numberless courts, and the stopendous conception of the wrole as one work, This to certain men of taste is a most interesting period. These artists just 
will remain transfixed with astonishmeut. This people did nothing puny.) named unlocked the miod of John di Bellino, the master of Titian and Gior- 
Whatever has been left to us to behold, bespeaks the highest elevation of the) gione, who burst into a wider field of the elegant poetic pastoral, which Titian 
human powers of invention. If we contemplate their statuary, carved or and Giorgione carried to the highest pitch. ‘litian had the advantage of Gior- 
chiselled out of the hardest granites, the severity of such undertakings fills ws’ gione in the art of enriching the backgrounds of his pictures, by landscape 
tiny, puny shrimps of people, with more than amazement ; for while we behold scenery. Each painted for their great recreation pure landscapes ; adding 
their Memnons, sphinxes, and other figures or imaginary animals, scarabei,’ figures, syinbolical, allegorical, poetical, and pastoral. ‘To my feeling, they 
(beeiles, a sacred insect), &c., we feel as if the thing were impossible to be ave such landscapes as | conceive Homer and Virgil would have produced, 
produced,—vyet they stand before us! it is true that t.ey attained none of could they have painted, to which great names [ cannot avoid adding Ovid 
the high excellences as sculptors of genius, which the Greeks did long after, Verdant countries, mountainous backgrounds, the sea, rivulets (uot rivers), and 
them. ' the kind of figures I have named, were the usval components, added to which, 

The reason I assign for these circumstances, which seemed to put a bar to’ groves of majestic trees of a generalised character, aud groups as well as single 
farther advancement in sculpture by the Egyptians, was, that philosophy was trees, were dispersed in the moet judicious and captivating manver. Thus, 
lit-le exercised or known as a reasoning faculty. But when Greece elevated these very eminent geniuses caught the philosophy of landscape scenery. What 
itself, with its divers divisions or states, into one nation, Heavenseeme to have T mean by this langnage is, that in all they did as landscape painters, all was 
beamed upon this ever-glorious people in such a way as to have presented to) congenial to the chosen ecene : all yielded to the period of the day represented. 
the world an example of what men may become, if they follow a philosophical, The skies were of majestic forms, classical in look, and combined with the 
course Architects abandoned the vast massive forsis the Egyptians conceived happiest felicity with every feature of their pictures, The picture of Bacchus 
and adopted, for a style of more lightness and elegance. ‘The Greeks, by their) and Ariadne in our puny National Gallery (a misnomer), gives to the reader o/ 
wisdom, adopted through geometrical invention four orders. ‘Two varieties of this article some notion of my sim at explanation. | will draw the attention to 
the Doric—the examples left at Pwstum, and those in Greece ; the former, a another fine poetical landscape, which conventionally has long since been termed 
short figure of the column, but huge ia dimensions, being nine feet diameter at the heroic style. I allude to the bold and masterly laudseape by Salvator Rosa, 
the base; each flute being big enough fora man to stand inaniche. The; with Mercury avd the Woodman; the former showing him the golden are. 
Corinthian follows, which is the utmost stretch human conception has brought’ Here we have a very fine example of philosophic and poetic lanvscape. First, 
forth of the beautiful and the grand commixed ‘The Ionic, and the Tuscan ; the country takes a grand aspect by the lofty and craggy mountsins immefsed 
which latter is the simplest and plainest of all the four. It was the Roman’ in blue vapour, which, being connected with a wild middie ground, showing no 
architects who invented a tifth order, usually called the Composite. This con-) ullage nor lowly tuils of husbandry, where a noble foreground of grand and 
sisted of the most splendid enrichments of ornament on ornament, which pro-| large growing trees, chestnut and horse-chestnut, overhang a pool of deep 
duced an air of magnificence the more sober orders of tue Greeks were not water, and ihe eye is presently lust in the thick masses of dense foliage. Here 
calculated to effect. _ the poetic feeling displays itself. The woodman is no mean fellow: he seems 

I wiil now advert to the main subject of this essay—Landscape. We have! of a superior order. The whole coun'ry seems fitted for the rambles of the 


not the smallest or remotest idea whether the Egyptians or Etrorians, the) the Pagan gods and their demi-gods. 


Our thoughts fly from ail notions of cot. 


Greeks or the Romans, had ever practised the more lovely art, that of Land-, tages and cabbage gardens. No potato fields, no turnip-fields, no common 


scape It would seem to have been an art reserved for fuiure ages todevelone, meaduws meet the eye. We are, by 
allowing other races of men, in divers countries, to bring forth the beauties of notion of the common haunts of men. 


the artist, removed entirely from every 
We are transported into a splendid 


nature represented. It is to many of us a matter of wonder, when their poets| wild region, more the haunts of powerful wild animals than of pastoral flocks. 
revelled in descriptions of rich and varied scenery, that no artist directed his) The imagination, (if we have any), is immediately let loose, aud fancy roams 
mind to that loveliest walk. | into fancied regions, foreign to all orvinary views of cultivated nature. He 

Poets raise painters ; for he who deals most with poetry will elevate his pro-) who, like myself, has been all but jost in vast pine-forests of the Alps and lufty 
ductions almost insensibly. To be a great landscape painter, a man must have’ Swiss mountains, wil! appreciate this grand view of art, which Salvator loved 
a poetical genins: to be a great historical pamter, he must be a profound phi-' toexpress. He loved it because he wasa poet. I wil! now draw the attention 


losopher. 


Claude Lorraine and Titian are splendid exampies of the one walk: and Ra | 
pheel is the prodigy of the philosophic order, of the other. 


| to another magnificent work of a poet.painter, the vast landscape by Peter 


Paul Rubens. No contrast to Saivator’s landscape could be greater or more 
opposite for a still better explanation of the philosophy of Landscape- painting. 


I have said it is a matter of wonder to us that the Greeks never produced an In this magnificent display of the graphic powers of a truly great man, we have 
eminent landscape painter, though they, or some of the artists, excelled in stili/'a grand landscape—grand, because it seems to command a whole province 
life, as is exemplified in the renowned story of the group of grapes; and the! from the almost endless extent of the horizon. It is grand, because the rising 
supposed picture, with a curtain also supposed before it. Xeuxis was one of) sun glides in golden tints its beaming rays over every rising object from the 
the competitors. He challenged, or was challenged, to compete in a real re-|'plane or surface. It is in its way, poetical as far as poetry can be called in aid. 
resentation of nature. He produced a picture of fruit, grapes being prominent | We find all the offices of country life going on. We have the rural animals 

t was so exposed, that it is said birds pecked at the fruit, being deceived. The) scattered abroad ; all is busy, all is life. The sturdy sportsman is advancing 
day arrived for judgment. The umpires with others, pretty numerous, attended | |towards a basking covey of partridges in cautious approaches, desirous of hav- 
The fruit-piece was extolled to the utmost of expression. When the party \ingashot at the playful innocents Different feelings belong to the man and 
had eufficiently admired the work, the competitor was desired :o produce his | the game: one is all in confident securi'y, enjoying life in the warm glow of 
He placed it on the appointed easel or stand, by the side of the greatly-iauded| the morning sun: the other is all anxiety to terminate the lives of as many 28 
fruit piece. Jt was covered, as it appeared, by a curtain. ** Well,” they said,) his skilful aim will ensure him. Near to this we have peasantry driving coun- 
“draw yourcurtain’’ *‘ No,” said the artist; “‘one of you must do so ;"—) try waggons, going to their daily work, and some on foot, there being men and 
but on coming up close to the picture, and attempting to slide the cur:ain, it} women, which indicates that each takes a share of the toil. Close to them 
was found to be a painted imitation, when a general exclamation pronounced it| rises a grove of open and partly pruned trees, receiving the sun’s light They 
the greater work of the two; for one had deceived birds, but the other had| forma screen be ore a mansion built in the style of the 15th century. The 
cheated the senses of men. Whether this is a true story or not, we canno!| whole composition is full of nature, but unchosen, unselected nature. All is 
trace. It would seem to be a mere fable, to express by it the amazing excel-| commonplace. The plain presents no grand features; it is chiefly clothed 
lence the Greek artists bad arrived at. Amidst all this display of graphic) with pollard-eut willows and pruned aspen-trees. Ditches are seen in winding 
powers, which, from what we gather in the descriptiou of the best works of| courses, ingenious!y varying the lines of the composition. The sky is vast in 
battles and other subjects, absolute deceptive imitation seems to have been the| appearance, and richly bespangled with Virgil's fleecy clouds. The sun's rays 
captivating charms of most of their productions, why the fascination of Land-|\dart through, and all his splendour ; but this splendour is more to be attributed 
scape should have been overlooked, and not perceived by any one of that won-|/to the consummate skill and great knowledge of effect, than of dignified treat- 
derful people, seems beyond the reach of all conjecture. Their poetry was full)| ment in the choice of the component materials. Of itself, and for itself, it 1s 
of rich imagery, which, we might reasonably conclude, ought to have aroused||a philosophical work, because all is in harmony; and each part, from the fore- 
in some of their mighty artists, efforts, fine feelings, and successful accomplish-| ground to the background's greatest distance, synchronises periectly. 
ments in that line, which, like all others that they practised, we have but tc|' Jt is in this way that the principles of what are termed grand in art are to be 
follow. All that can be done, has been first done by them. To reason upon it| distinguished. Claude Lorraine led the way for Rubens. No one led Claude. 
now is futile. However. the only rational conclusion to be deduced from the||[t has been the fashion with shallow critics, to affect to condemn Claude as 


neglect of landscape painting, must be, tha: it was considered of too inferior|| wanting in genius. We have arecent author, who, in hs wild and mad en- 


an employment for the minds of philosophers of great and active energies If 
such were, or had been, the determination of these wondrous people, we must 
condemn the decision ; for | believe there is scarcely a sulace to the minds in 
graphic pursuits, equal to that which is afforded by the study of nature in her 
Alpine and poetic pastoral character; and transmitting to canvass the poetical 
effec's of nature. Virgil, and Thomson and fifty ora hundred other poets, 
will furnish poetical imagery to a perceptive mind in abundance. Our days v! 


\thusiasm in praise of a living amazingly talented brother artist, sets down 
\Claude and others as mere would-be artists, knocking down * fore and aft,” 
right and left, every one who has been a landscape painter, calling the most 
eminent mere tyros, ia order to exalt hisfavourite. Bulwerhas done the same 
in favour of Martin. All this is despicable weakness In each case fo'ly 
stands in glaring colours befere us. We cannot be Jed in sucha manner, we 
are tried to be misled. If it were imposed, that no man sbould write poems 


frippery and false taste deny success to the high order of heroic landscape 
painters. To produce scenery Caracci, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, or Nicold 


or odes, unless he equalled Homer, Ovid, Virgil, or Horace, and because.these 
were pie-aiundéat, tl is trash from other peus,—vile, abominable, puerile, and 
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jnfantine : the palpabie folly of sucha sweeping condemnation won!d becone 
evident to reading-servant-maids, and two-penny coffee house /i/terati Bul- 
wer, to extol Martin, inade this blunder. to exalt Martin’s poetic is iagination : 
—-'* He achieved things none before him had thought of, or haa dared to do. 
He showed you the sun, the moon, and a comet all ai once.” Yess ne did; but 
such a sight never was yet allowed to us mortals ; for if the san aud moon be 
above the horizon atthe same time, which isa most frequent case, the cowet 
cannot be seen, if we had a million of eyes as effective as Lord Rosse’s mighty 
telescope. Then why shall certain half-witted enthusiasts endeavour to mis- 
lead the poor benighted good-natured absent of-thought people. 1 hope ior one, 
that those who read such works as | a'lude to, laugh and joke when they wim- 
ble over such arrant nonsense We might as well receive praise for painting 
a man as if made of glass, and we saw all the inner-man as we do pastry ata 
confectioner's, or fishes in a globe of water. How fine it would be for Land 

seer to paint a group of glass horsee, by which we could see digestion yoing 
on, and all other inward functions; and round «bout the horses’ feet a heap o! 
glass or transparent cocks and hens, geese and ducks; and we saw the ova 

riums, and other eggs close upon parturition —should he be extolled for his 
daring absurdities? Wehope not. Yet such is admiration with the would-b 

witty slaughtering commentator, on productions of the pencil and the mind co 

operating. 

Having drawn a comparison between two great painters’ works which adorr 
our National Gallery, and having pointed out the d ferences of their respective 
poetic and ptilosophic character, | deem t expedient to go farther down th 
scale, and descant upon two other pictures, the jarge land-cape by Jean (John) 
Both, and the larger pictare by Albert Cuyp. Hy selecting pictures everybody 
may see, by going to the National Gallery, | hope to bring home to every 
reader's conception those distinctions in art, which show either the presence of 
the highest classic, poetic, and philusophic feelings, or the deg) adation of the 
most lofty principles vf the exalted character of ihe art of Landscape. bv the 
contrast I shall offer I shall commence with the picture by J. Both. As a 
mere work of painting exeellence, this picture has always held a high ;lace in 
the estimation of the lovers of the Dutch school. ft atfurds « very «trong in- 
stance of the failure of giving an imposing eticet by the imagery which consti 
tutes Its general features. We have the re; resentation of lofty mountains in 
the background, immersed in the vapour of an evening sun. ‘These follow w 
rich intermediate yvround, amply clothed with trees. We approach she fore- 
ground, where we find a great barr er of ioliy crags, also clothed with foliage 
There is a winding road, on which country traveiter-, with their mules, are 
trudging up the ascent. We have lofty trees in the front, and divers charac- 
ters of underwood fringing the road ep to the Jeit corner. We have a brou 
uickling its way from right to left, garnished with brambles and weeds. 

All this sounds pretty well, and if the reader has never vet seen this picture, 
he may, if his conceptions be of a poetic cast, fill up the work in his aagina 
tion with much grandeur. but a fatal love of fritter, an avuse of manner, a 
weakness of all the parts, defeats the intention of the painter. There can be no 
doubt Both conceive: he had produced a grand picture, because he had large 
mountains, great space on this side towards the front ground, jofty craggs and 
tall trees with the addition of a winding road, figures, and # brook — First-t 
have to say, the work totally fails as one of grandeur. Nene of the compo 
nents are treated in a style suited to what beiongs tothe grand. The trees. 
a3 is a general case in nis pictures, are thin, sea-weedy. and divested of such 
bold masses as either Salvator Rosa, Clande Lorraine, Caracci, Domenichino, 
Titian, the two Poussins. or even Francesco Mil.é would have given. Manner,! 
both in touch and the gingerbready-colour-hues, become fatal destroyers of the 
elevated landscape. {he scallop touch which is used in clouds, trees, lights 
on rocks, ground, underwood &c. &c., diverts the beholder into another sensa 
tion, whereby the jovers of manner, the weakest of all patrons, revel with de- 
light. Mr. Constable was so great an enemy to manver, the product of cer 
tain whimsies of the pencils and brushes, that to avuid the evil, he chose to 
paint more with his palette knife than with tools of the pencil order. He de- 
precated all the works of the Dutch school, as far as enmity could go, or words 
express Mr Turner, who is called the great artist, isone of the same school 
of the palette knife. All this aversion from pencils and brushes mav be car 
ried. as it has been, too far, and thereny fall into the most ridiculous and unna- 
tural, within an artist's reach.—[Remarnder in our nex 


THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO AMATEURS IN 


PICTURES.—rromM THE FRENCH OF M. FRANCOIS-XAVIER DE BURTIN. 


It seems taken for granted by the great body of amateurs who haunt picture 
galleries and exhibi:ions, that knowledge and taste in painting come by nature 
and have little or nothing to do with study or fixed principles. By the time 
that they have discovered this to be in part a mistake, and to suspect ther 
own ignorance, and their incompetence to criticise, and lay down the law sole- 
ly by virtue of instinct, it may be surmised that they are in a fit condition 10 
protit by the lessuns of M. De Surin Besides the excel'ent Lectures of Mr.) 
Haydon, several god books on the same subject have lately been 
produced in Englaud, though this translation, which embodies the e:- 
sence of another sterling work, with as much of its details as ere important to 
British readers, is still an acceptable gift to lovers of pictures ; while the pur 
chasers of pictures will in it find much useful information, not only in judging 
of the merit of paintings, but of their condition and state of preservation, and 
the methods a.d precautions necessary in cleaning or restoring them. Tue 
work is entirely free from professional pedantry, and its principles of art are! 
enlightened and catholic. In proof of this opinion we shali quote a few sen | 
tences. | 

HOW TO JUDGE OF PICTURES 

Although it be my intention to make as little use as possible of what mod-) 
ern authors have written on painting, and to communicate to the public only! 
what | myself have le rned from forty years’ observation, reflection, and ex 
perience, yet there presznts itself here a matier so delicate to treat of. apd. 
which touches so nearly on the self-esteem of arti-ts, towards whom I do my 


endeavors to maintain that respect which is due to their honorable and useful) 


occupation, that I am led, before annouvcing my Own opinisn, ‘o cite that of 
another, in order to show that if mine have the misfortune t» dip ease those 
who have an interest in taking offence at it, it evjoys, at least the merit of be- 
ing neither new nor singular. The authority vpon which p rticularly I rest my 
opinion is that of the very erudite English writer, Webb, who says, * We 
have all within us the gems of taste, and are capable, if we exercise our pow- 
ers, of improving them into a sufficient knowledge of the polite arts, | am 
persuaded that nothing is a greater hinderance to our advance in any art than) 
the high opinion we for of the oe of its professors, and the ‘propor. 


tionable diffidence of our own. 1 have rarely met with an artist who was nut 


in inplicit admirer of some particular school, or a siave to some favorite man- 

ner. They seldom, like men of tne world and connoisseurs, rive to an unpre- 
judiced and liberal contemplativa of true beauty. The difficulties they find 1 
the practice of their art tie then down to the mechanic ; at the same time (nat 
self love and vanity Jead them into an admiration of those strokes of the pencil 
which come the nearest tu the own.” 

Ali that this iearned person says here, aud all that Junius, the Abbe Laugier, 
and others, have written vpon the same subject, | myself have th-ught 
4 thousand times before having read then. ‘The greater part of the painte:s 
who returned from Rome have not failed to confirm me in my opinion, by their 
injust contempt for every thing that is not in their manner, and that does not 
smell cf italy. This odious affectation disgusts the youag amateur, and intimi- 
dates him, that not daring longer to ‘rust hs eyes, he ts reduced to judge of 
pictures only on hearsay. He refers himself blindly to the judgment of oth- 
ers ; he represses his ewn couviction into servile silence, smothering the opin- 
1on which his natural taste dictates, and so accustums himself to exaggerate 
the d.fiiculues of atiaining to true connoisseurship, which isthe object of his 
desire, that by his.own pusillanimnity he never does reaco it. . . « « « 

The pubhe, indeed, in general, is «he natural judges of every picture, as of 
every piece of poetry and music. The au hor in vain complains of Ks igno- 
rance. He is condemped without appeal, if he is disapproved of by this pub- 
lic, whose suffrage ought to be te aun of bis work; and that so much the 
more because iheir decisions are founded only on nature. 

HOW TO JUDGE OF THE PRESERVATION OF PICTURES. 

Among the bad effects which tiwe may produce on a picture, there are some 
which are easy to be discovered, such as cracks and the sinking of parts of it 
into the interstices of the cauvass, or the appearance of the pores of the wood 
in those which are upon pane!. But it requires a little more attention and 
practice to judge whether the colours have become too black; whether the 
oil or the pruning have absorbed and finally destroyed them, or whether the 
ochres employed for tae ground have communicated to them a brick-red gener- 
al tone. ‘The amateur ought to apply himself the more to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the injuries which time may cause a picture, because art and skill do 
not offer any remedy for them that is completely successiul ; while an expert 
aud intelligent haud may manage to repair most other injuries in such a man- 
aer as often to deceive the most practised eye. 

A pictore is exposed to injury in so many ways from the hands of the ig- 
norant, that it becomes difficult to enumerate them It seems to me, there- 
fore, iat | cannot du better, in order ta facilitate the knowledge of them to 
tho veader, than divide them mite those which remain evident, and those which 
art has concealed with more or less succe-s. Among the latter [ include also 
reparations made on such as have sutferedifrom accident 

Of course the first kind, the largest number are owing to the in smanagement 
and unskillulness of those who have the audacity to undertake the cleaning of 
pictures without the requisite knowedge and caution. ‘Their unpractised or 
imp udent hand raises the glazings, and injuresthe thin and delicate colour: ; 
sometimes by simple fretting, tvo rough vr too long continued, with the dry 
and hare fingers, and sometimes by the enployinent of mordants either danger- 

‘ous in themselves, or good, but ill-managed. The number of pictures which 
such dangerous proceedings have ruined, aud continue to ruin every day, sur- 
passes imagination. Even when they do not destroy the picture entirely, 
they, at all events, leave the most injurious traces behind, depriving it of its 
transparency and harmony, and much oi the etlect, and rendering it hard, cold, 
and weak. Of this the admirable “ Night” of Coreggio at Dresden presents a 
very sad example. 

Having enumerated several causes of injury to pictures, and exposed some 
of the frauds of dealers, it 1s said, 

The injuries concealed by means of art are those on which there has been 
stippling, retouching, orrepainting. Although | have taken the greatest care 
hitherto to avoid works restored by one or tne other of these processes, in or 
der to avert by this scrupulous caution even the smallest reproach which malev- 
olence mizht cast upon my collection under such a pretext, yet the unanimous 
opinion of the greatest connoisseurs and best informed amateurs, even amongst 
the Dutch, who have always been the most scrupnious on this point, has con- 
vinced me, and my own experience has confirmed me in it, that I should do 
wrovg to recommend to others the too ngid rule which I have mvseif adopted 
inthis matter. A distinction ought, at ali events, to be made between repara- 
tions that are ill made and those in which the skill and irtelligence of the ar- 
ist have been crowned with complete success. Indeed, | have seen many in- 
istances of stippling made with such ski!! and imtelligence, and meny of re- 
touching and repainting made with so much expertness, and with touches so 
couformable to those of the original and have found in all these cases the new 
colours so exactly in accordance and harmony with the old, even afver several 
‘years, that, enless from having been already aware of it, it would have been 
impossible to suspect the smaliest restoration. It is especially im the parts en- 
tirely glazed of new, or entirely repainted, that it becomes impossible to dis- 
cover the things; and I have edmired the rare talent of some artists in this 
branch who render themselves worthy of the highest consideration, by saving 
and restoring with such perfect success the chief works of art But I cannot 
approve in any degree the concuct of those who, without necessity, permit re- 
pagoting on the works of the great masters, under the too ambitious pretext of 
correcting their work ! 


War Orrice June 20.—4th Light Dregs —Ens C B Molyneux, fm 43rd 
Ft io be Cor without pur v Colston, app to 15th Light Diags. —1ith Light 
Drags —Lt O J C Bridgeman, fm 98h Fito be Lt v Hanson, who exch ; 
Cor W G Sutton, fm 4th Drag Grds to be Adjt with the rank of Cor v Hanson, 
who res the Adjicy only —15th Light Drags. To be Cors without pur: Cor 
E Colston, fm 4th Light Drags v Bernard, dec ; HJ Wale, Gent v Lamsdaine, 


\prom.—10ch Ft ; Lt S © © Galloway to be Adjt v Lysaght, who res the 


Adjtcy only.—22ad. Tobe Its; Lt R Cuote, fm 7h Ftv Somerville, app 
to 84th Ft; Lt J H Graham, fm 3ist Ft v Boileau, app to 94th Fi.—43id : 
gent Cadet H F Hill, fm Ry! Mil Col to be Ens, without pur v Molyneux, ap 

‘to 4th Light Drags. —59th : Lt A Walsbe, fm hf-p 2nd Ft to be Paymr, 

|) Bamford, who ret on bf pas Lt.—60th: Bvt-Myr G de Rottenburgh, fm 
‘hf-p 89th Ftto be Capt v the Hon F J R Villiers, who exch. —69:h: Ens A 
\$ Hankey to be Lt by pur v K Gore, who ret ; G Bagot, Got, to be Ens, by pur v 
\Hankey—73:d. Mjr-Gen sr RH Dick KCB, to be Col v Lt Gen Lord Harris, 
wee—7i:h Capt K Lane, from bf-pay Unatt to be Capt v B Gray who exch ; Lt 
ic W © Stuart tobe Capt by pur v Lane who ret ; us C Couche to be it by 
vy Stuart; -Mahony,Gent to be Ens by pur Oouche —92nd. Ens J 
(@ Ray to be Lt by purv H Johnstone who ret ; R W Duff, Gent, to be Ens 
ly pur v Hey—0eth. Lt H Hanson fm | Ith Lt Drage to be Lt v Bridgeman 


ak 

} 4 
4 

age 
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who exch —Ceylon Rifle Regt. Mjr A Montresor to be Lt-Col without pur v! 
Fletcher, who ret upon half pay; Bet-Mjr Reyne to be Mjr v Montresor 
Lt F B Bayly to be Capt v. Reyne; 2nd Lt C © Y ..»ford to be Ist Lt v Bay-) 
ly: Gent Cadet G A. Pranchell, fm Ryl Mil Col, to be 20d Lt v Durnford 
War Orrice, June 27th.—7th Drag Gds.—L.t W Hogg to be Capt by pur,| 
v Codrington, who rets ; Cor C Arkwright to be Lt by pur Hogg; A N Ad 
ans, Gent to be Cor by pur v Arkwright. 13h Lt Drags—Mjr J Lawrenson.| 
fm Lt Drags to be Lt-Col by pur, ¥ Brunton who rets. 17th Drags—| 
Capt F Burdett to be Mjr by pur v Lawrenson, prom in 13th Li Drags: Ls Hy 
R Benson to be Capt by pur v Burdett; Cor RD H Lane to be Lt by pur vy) 
Benson: PJ W Miles, Gent to be Cor by purv Lave. 9h ee -Lt HC Ty.) 
ler fm 40th Fi to be Capt by pur ¥ Stanford. Llth—Bvt-Col J llogge, from) 
bf pay Unatt to be {.t-t.ol v Sir M Creagh, who exch; Myr H K Bloumntield t | 
be I.t-Col by pur vice Hegge who ret; Cap: J Singleton to be Mjr by pur vice | 
Blos-atie'ld; Lt J to be Capt by poi Singleton: Ens J A Hunter; 
to be L by pur v Stenley ; © M G Quantrille, Gent to be Ens by por v Hun-!! 
ter; A st Surg H Hadley MD, fm Rifle Brig to be Surg, v D Leonard, who re | 
upon ut pay. 19th—Lt G 23 Jenings, fin 10th Ft, to be Lt, v Maguire. who|! 
exch. 24:h—W Selby. Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hackett, who ret. 40th—|/ 
Ens WH Queade to be Lt, by pur, v Tyler, prom in 9th Ft; R J i. Coore |) 
(jent, to be Ens, v Queade. 44th—-G Cooper, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v/! 
Chamberlain, vno ret 49th—LtG F Bartiey to be Capt, without pur, 
Wright, dec ; Kos R 1, Ross, fin 93rd Ft, to be Lt, v Bartley. 60th.—Lt J 
Maguire, fm 19th Ft, to be Lt, v Jenings, whvexch. 62nd—Ens M J Gregor-| 
soa to be Lt, by pur. v M'Leod, who ret ; Gent Cadet FyR E Burnside, from) 
Ryl Mil Col to be Eas, by pur, v Gregorson, 79th—T G Robertson, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Maitland, who ret. 93rd —Gent Cadet W W Carden, from: 
Ry! Mil Co!, to be Eus, without pur. v Koss, prom in 49th Ft. Rifle Brig—F° 
D Howell, Gent, to be Ass* Surg, v Hadley, prom in 11th Ft 

Unarracnen —Capt J O'Grady, fm tod Fi, to be Myr, without pur. 

OFFICE OF ORVINANCE, Jone 26. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF ‘VELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subdsc ibe s beg to announce that the ao.ve Hotei, situate in the centre of by- 


siness, ini ni to the Landings and Siage Office, has veen newly 
‘urmishe d with th. Gimost regard to the comfort of Families and Traveilers. The bu- 
iness wili be conducted b, Mr. INGLIS, who, for seveu years, Superiutended the 


| North americaa ifotel, while occupiea by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 


The fadie will o+ vleatifully supplied with the Sub.tantials ard Luxuries of the 
season, a d the Cellar is stocked witn a seiection uf the choicest WINES and Liquors, 
From tueir exoes nee, and strict to the comfurt and convenience ot their 


Guests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share o; public patronage. 


excellent and Exteusive Stabling attached tv tie 
My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 
ro FOLLOWING WORKS BY TUE SOcit TY FUR THE DIFFUSION of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR S«LE BY EDMUND BaLDWin, 
No. 155 Broadway. New Yor}: 
1. A Series of Geographic+| Maps, forini:g a coriplete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
coimprising 106 Nos ; The Stars iu 6 M ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomonic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and a» Index to the Principal places iu the World. Also, hand- 


| somely bouns in 2 vols., Russia. 


2. The Libary of Useful Knowledge. O° the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
pudlished, and of the New se.ies 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 
complete sets 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,— Forming a comple Far- 
mers Library,— consisting of tue following subjects :— 

The Hose, complete in one volume. 


4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 

*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
ind Steamer. My l0-tf, 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New york, desire to inform the pub- 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses 


are « cabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 


venience. 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 


as—J S W Atkinson, v Pi- 
Kyl Regt of Artil. Gent Cadets to be 2ad Lis—J S Atkins cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 


gou, prom; W L Dumiresq, v Fraser, prom; (+ Le M Tupper, v Telfer.) 
prom; H Heyman, v Strange, prom ; A Dew, v Gregory, prom ; Gi S Robert |: 
son, vy Newton. prom; E H Last, v Gleig. prom ; D E Hoste, v Frye, prom , 
E Taswel!, v Yelverton, prom; E B Winterbottom, v Vesey, prom ; J Sin || 
gleton, v S:andish prom.—Corps of Ryl Eng. Gent Cadets tobe 2ud iuis—! 
C C Chesney, v Mann prom; EC de Moleyns, v Nugent, dec; 1, J A Ar 
mity, v Lovell, prom; C B Ewart, v Synge, prom 


WHEN THE BODY IS SUBJECT TO MANY CHANGES, IT REQUIRES MEDI-' 
CINE.—Sudden changes from very hot, to chilly weather, are unfavourable to health 5); 
and itis 4 fact universally admitted, that heat and moisture are powerful agents in’) 
producing dise 52, and tha! constant dry and constant wet weather are both favorable | 
to iis generation. tt does not signify what we cali it: it may be ague; it may bi 
biicus fever ; it may be yeliow fever; it may be dysentery; it may be rheumatism | 


pound, on trial, are now buying five aud ten pounds at one time. 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 


| sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 73 Fulton street :-- 


GREEN TEAS. 
sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63 


Nankin flavor © 75| Very fine do... 100 
Kine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 73} Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 78 

Q | 


BLACK TEAS. 
Soouchong, full-flavored......... $9 50 | Extra Oolong. $07) 
* Very Fine ......... © 63! Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchoug. O 50 | Superior Pekoe fowers.......... 
extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. | Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Plantation or Gardeu Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretoiore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 


t may be bronchi'is ; it maybe cholic it may be constipation of the bowels; it may! porters iu this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's 
be inflammation of the bowcls , it may be inflammation of the stomach ; it may be//commission for purchasiug, ship charges, &e. &c. 


a nervous affection; but still itis disease, and a disease curable by the Brandretl)| 
Pills. because they remove ail impurities from the body, all that can in ary mannerteed | 
the further progress of the malady ; no matter how culied ; thus these pil.s are no! only | 
the most proper medicine, bu! generully the only medicine that need or ought to be usea | 

OG Reme Vruggis's ave not permi.ted to sel] my Pills—if you purchase of | 


them you vbtaia a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. |! 


A SAPE MEDICINE —The use of the PILLs can in no case do injury. 
because they are made of those herbs and roots which experience has fully proved al-, 
ways harmonize wiih the human body. The omission of purgi+g with them i1cases o' 
sickness, is often the cau e of a locg attack, often ending only by a cessation of lite. 

How i nportant it is [nat this course shou'd be pu sued—it will not only be the sures | 
mens of restoring, bu! it Willina great measu-e prevent tue recurrence of Constitu | 
tional ma'adies ; it will surely weaken the maligui.y of the attacks and in time secur 
robu.t heaith. 

My Friend- may rest sa‘isfied that [ shall, so long as my] fe and ene’gies ae permi - 
ted m:, by OVER-RULING PRoViDe NUE, attend personaly tothe B:audreth Pilis | 
and that those eroperties whica have thus far rendered them so popular, will be st] 
coutiunucd u impcired. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Dr. ds: andreta’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; als: |! 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 H .dsva-stree!, New York, and Mrs. Bootn’s, 5 Market Street 
B vokiyu. 


'ANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES IL. HEWITT, has removed his Prane || 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Froudway, (Ls Forge’s New Buildings,) where wii | 
always be f uad 4large and gene, al assortieu: of Music and Musical Instruments ot || 
every description, at Wa slesale and Recail. 
Jt 4.1.3 ne sole agent for tuts city, forthe sale of Lemue! Gilbert's (of Boston ||) 
celebrated Patent action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminem || 
professurs equal, if not superior, to anv made. 
Wilitary Binds supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran ec! 
perfect —stioriers for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fores, addressed to th 
Suscriver, will me :1 the same «ttenti nggp if by a personal application. 
Myl7-6m JaMES L. HE viT 5 B.oadwav, between Reade and Duane. 


JAMES PIRSSON, | 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, i 
No. 88, 90 znd 92 Walker Street, near Elm 1 


fig A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. i} 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, 
Oculists and Ophikalraie Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 
ONFiN® their practice to Diseases of the Lye, Operations upon that Organ and ‘ts| | 
Appendages,aud <li lmoeriec ions of Vision, Testimonials trom the wos* 
neat medic .l men of Europe and America. Reference to patients that have been per-|| 
fectly cu ed of Amaurosis, Cataract, Uplithalmix, Nebul#, or Specs on the Eye, Stra- 
bismns or Squint.ng, &c. } 
AX LIFICLAL BYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty) | 
be distinguished trem the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—-Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de-! 
fects. The poor treated gravutiously from P.M. 


Persons at a distance can receive advice and mewicine by accurately describing their)| 
case. 12-tf. 


Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
‘leaf young Hyson, $1 20. 

Black—-A greut variety of Black Tews in smal! fancy boxes, containing one pound and 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 
ry. 
Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. " 

N, B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 


|| jualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 


vompany beg te state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
rade, in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or 
ulispte April 12 3m 


LIFE INSUKANCE. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND L'!FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
New York Baancu—OrFics 74 Watt StREET— 
J\COB HARVEY. Esq, Chai:man. 
John !. Paimer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Koorman, Esq. 
George Barciay, Esq. 
Samucl S. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A. Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
J. LEANDER STARR, Manager. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E HOSACK,M D , 101 Franklin Street. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 367 Broadway. 


The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 

SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages heid out by this institution, which are of 
sreet. importance to the assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companbiles, :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
ment, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Directors, (as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 

The payment of premiums, annually, half-year/y, quarter/y, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

: travelling leave extensive anc liberal: and extra premiums on the most modera‘e 
scaie. 

Conditions in the po'icy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamehiet ) 

The actual «nc declared profits {published in successive Reports) affording sure dota 
for calculations of ‘he valueof the * bonus” in this :nstitution. These proofs will at 
each division be PA’p IN Casn if desired 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates ** for life with profits” are Jower than those of any other forcign Company 

The public are respecifully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. !limstitusion—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 


ENTLEMEN or Fawilies going to Europe or elsewhere, who would disencumber | led by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 


themselves of their superfluous effects such as WARING APPAREu, either, 


| A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 


Ladies or Gentlemen's. JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri-| jo’clock, P.M. Fee pa 2 by the Society. 


ver, wil] obtajn a Jiberal and fair price forthe same. H. LEVETT, 


(July 26. J LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentiomen attended at their residence by appointment. j 
I? Ail orders jef at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post on will be 


pupctyslly atiended to, 


Vi RAVEK, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana and Frincipy 
L¥ie Segara in ali their variety. 


Leaf Tobacco for Manufarturers, and Manufactured Tobscco. [Ju7-Je. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 


HESE spacious premises have at Ie ngth been opened in most excelient style; Nhe Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
description can adequaiely Convey its Numerous excellencies. ‘The, Tt Call M nie which, tos. beauty of colour. tet eff 
Opera Troupe are there, the Kilsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline. all the FOS OF LORS, SAE 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacr a ** ©44 at all Lines recommen LheMsciVer ; ard Which are at least equal to any that 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the se:iously disposea may view the, been heretetore executed. M.B.BKADY iesjectiuliy invites ice attention of 
works of the Creator trom the promewades outside tne wails, while the more) He Citizens of New York, and of strangers Visit hg ine «iy, 10 the very fine specimens 
ful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, DAGULRKEOTYPE LIKENESSE® on exhibition at tis Lotubushivent beleving 

Myi7-Om,. | Swat tney will meet the approbation of the intelligent Pubic Mr. Bravy has recently 
made considerable improvement in his miede of Leking Miniatures, particulaily withie- 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. gard to thei dur bility and colouring, Which Le thinks conbuct be surpassed, and which 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING. ali Cases are warranted give saiisiaction. The coounny cepartment isin the hangs 
TON AND PROVIDENUE, via NEWPORT, composed of the following, @ Competent anu prac ited persen, ard Wiich Mr begs to claim superiority. 
very superior and well known St. amers,zunning in couveciiou with the Stonington D> The american institute aweiceo tins: remiuin, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
nd Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Kai'roads :— BRADY fortue most EFFECTIVE 
*.* dustructious carefully given in tue Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c,,sup- 
A 


great 
cheer 
and Fridays. 


SSACHUSETTsS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 plied. M. B. BRADY. [Apl9. 
NARR«AGANSa 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. OSEPH GILLOTT'S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


HOVE (SLAND, (000 tous, Capt. Thayer. 
Gases he nev arrangement, wuich will offer increased comfort and advantsge to, cacy of point, surpasses any pe hithertomade by Mr. Gillett. 
travellers and shippers of freigh*, the line will be established daily ou and after the Iti: degree of Strength than other ine pointed pen, thus making of @ more durable charac- 
New York, Boston and Providence every afternoou, (Sundaysexcepted.) 
ril, leaven ‘The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
P P 


AP 
Willie.we New York at 5 o'clock P.M. trom Battery Place. 
Will leave Buston at 4) P M. country, each Card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. jreat Croton Aqueduct. ‘ 

Will ave Newport ats P.M. The Dam at Croton River. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, ta Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Via Stonington, the MASSACIIUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, OID Hariem Kiver 

Vii Stomiagton ana Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, Fountain in New York, 

Passenzers on arrival of the S:eamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded Le low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and Style 

nthe Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston must render them the most popular of «ny offered to the Aimerican public. 
For passage or treight, app y on board at uorth side of pier 1, 22 Broa lway, or ofliceot,  JUSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—an entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
Saml. Deveau, feight agent. on the wharf. bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade by 
June UENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


Tickets for the route, and s'eamer's Leiths, can be secured on board, or at the office Be 
of Marnden & Co. Wall Street AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATE2, 
G. B. CLARKE, CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. South Street, corner Maiden Lane 


41 B. CLARKE returos thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- To BUFFALO in 36 nours. CLEVELAND tn 60 hours. 
G. lishment duriag the last twelve months, and at Lhe same time would inform the DETROIT in 4 days. 
reasers of ** The Anglo American,” that his Cha: ges for the first quali'y of Garments is MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTUPOR?, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO’ TO, H .MILTUN, QU®ENSTON, ac , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses !ucated in heavier reuts d (horougatares 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Buudage, Tryon & Co, with whose es- 
G. B. C. was for a long perlod conaecied. 


HE Subscriber having made arrsngements with various first class lines of bats on 
the Erie, Penusylvania, shio, and Wabash Canals, Buifaloand Centra! Railroads, 
&c., Sie smboats on the North River, Lakes Untario, Ene, Huron,ana Michigan, and the 


GENERAL SCALe OF Puices. 
$16.00 to $20,00 Ohio aud Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Puiladeiphuia, and Baitimore, 
* Bia Gees Pants (Docskiad..ccscococeccccecce auslive chee 6,00 to 5,50 &c , are enabled to turward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
“* Satin Vests of the very best quality......... eoverese 3,50 to §=—.4,50 Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest pussibie rates. 
PRICES FOR MAKING aND TRIMMING. Persons going West are invited to cail at the office ani examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Dress Coats ...... $7,'0 to $9,00 Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
oo 1,50%0 2,00 to alm ost any pirtoit the tnion. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
John Ciarke,iormeriv of 29 New Bond Street, Loucvun. Guides, wil) have the same forwarded, cr any inforination wil] be cheerfully commun- 
iLy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J, T. TAPSCUTT South-st., 
{Mr8-tf.j G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. My10-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 
EDUCATION. DAGUERREOTY PES 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY geen non DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOG RAPIIIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway , 
SCHOOL, corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stor). awarded the Medal four 
Fourteeath Strect. between University Plice and Fifth Avenue ., Premiums, aad tivo “highest honors,”’ ot the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Paila- 
- delphia respectively. for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 


~ N s lately been removed f un S is 
prepared tk ecep cas no ove need now sit fur an o diuary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
expense has been red to render it a complet, well arrangea school tur Boys. Il n any weather 


has been butlt expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs: Piu rbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
architects in the city and Mc. Hu tsart has grert satisf«ction in presen ing to his frieucs |v ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

and the Puolic, au lastitution,in which every requisite for the accomodation, cou- WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. apply as above Mra. 
venience and comfort of his pupils 1s comnined, and such as the experience of many, : 
vears has suggested. The siiuation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could havr DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND |!RELAND 

veen Selected forths purpose as regards health aud facilityof secess. All the advan- ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
tages of the best mstruc‘ors aud Professors are avaiable, whilst the benefits of « coun- Scotland, or Wales, can ve suppiiea with dra ts payable at sight without discount, 


try residence are gained by the vut-dour atuictic exercises which can be enjoyed inth: ¢5, any amount from £1 upwards, at the fullowing places, viz. :— 
spacious play-ground. IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincia! Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 

Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to) 4 | Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddar., at his residence in street branches tvroughout England ard Wales. 

N.B.—The regular academical year wili commence on tne Ist of Sep'ember, after [QuLAND—The National Bink of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
the summer vacation toroughout Ireland. 

The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be fiiledas Nn scOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, Nationa! Bank of Scotland, Green- 
‘ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

Vv 


thev occur. 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- My10-tf W. & J. T. TAPSU OTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane 
TERMS—For Boarders $3% per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Api2-3m. | {By EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and Extract of a Letter from Mr Sinelair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 
Counsellor at Law, Ollice No, 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — . 3 County, N.Y. 2 
Office hours from9AM.toG PM. Gp A.W will take Acknowledgments of Deeds | November 4th, 1844. 
and other instruments in all paris of the City, wiihout any extracharge. (iy24-ly. Messrs Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
om ——| 1, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses hie great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Pair’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J Faircnild, ef azenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. of Chittenango, aiso tully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
. z F New Vork state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure.” and | have never yet 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. met with an instance where au invalid has perseverec in tasing them, that has not becn 


7 74 jcured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. (Signed) TOUSEY. 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wali street, opposite to the | 
Bank ot Commerce, as General Acents, are duly empowered to receive, aud confirm at. 
once, all eligivie risks for Insurauce en Single Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivorsuip 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints. and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave in justice to you, as proprieiois of the medicine, to testify 


Annuities, on the same favourabd e terms as at the London Office. 
ADVAN CAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. . 
mam tund. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 


Pari -ipacton at once in all the profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums tor snort term of Lire. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cent —or 4-5tas of tue Profics returned to the Policy holders every 
three years at co.upound interest. 

P.ofi's ptid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum insured, at the option ot the policy holder. 

A fair compeaasation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 


Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Liie Pills, | feel it 
duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
years with dyspepsia and erysipelas, | tri dremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me avy relief At last i was induced by a friend to iva box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found greatreliet. I have since 

aken three boxes more, ard now thavk God, 1 fied myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieve d cf the dyspepsia - Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
be ieve Parr's Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. family medicine, yet offered to the public. —I remain, 
Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without} For whole Life Yours respect{uily, ELIZABETH sARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 

day. Year. Years. profits. with profits. | 

25 | 92 1 03 1 92 217 From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

30 i 06 113 | 2 19 2 48 | ASTONISHING CUaé OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

35 | 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 88 | Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 

40 1 31 1 44 3 00 3 39 use of Parr’s Life Plis,' can give yon my tes'imony io their favour without the least 
lhesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 


From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! - 
Co, with the important additionof alarge pid up Capital ; and by paying the profits, the prins In my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
'Ncash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives. by a reductio» |-mothering in the thro:st,; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was compietely ie- 
every three years, until the premium ceases, when they stil] continue to participate in duced, and nad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
all the profits of the Co. more than two hours of a nicht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
The public is respectfully requested to callat the Agency and examine the superio:||"y comp! int. | have spent ove: two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
advantages aff wrded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium) ithe different kinds of medicines celebrateo forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
‘owhien may be atiriouted the ex'raordinary success which has hitherto attended the; having received any p rmanent relief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Lif: Pils, ! have been in beter health than | have experienced for the last five 


operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in Engiand. | 
Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 tv $15.00U on a single life. years l!amalso ecvonger, I sleep as good as ever ! did, and can walk any pene. 
7 . ' Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inqniring of me shall re- 
Medical Examiners. !seive more particu'ar information. TOSEPH BARBOUR. 


J.W. FRANCIS. M.D ,No Bond street. ; 
3. BEALES, Esq., M. 543 Broadway. | Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
elling limits very liberal, The necessary forms. a: devery information may be|| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER Pte 7 Fulton St } iggists in the United State 
Jy RS. BUCHANAN, a7 Walletreet. reet, New York and by ail respectable Druggists tes. 


1845. 
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| ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union uare), N.Y., has a! 


386 Che: Anglo Armeritan. 


STEAM BECWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


FROM LIVEKPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK,. dowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 


Great Western Saturday May | Great Western ‘Thursday 12th June}| 
Great Western dtu July | Great Western uo Sist July||Gdentiemen suppied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of characier with pla 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain — Aug} |ces. Ap 20 ti, 
Great Britain do 27th Greas Britain Saturday 235th WiLsUN'’s HUTEL & LIN.NG KUUMS, 
Great Western do tite Uct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov No. & Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
Great Britain do 22d \ov. | Great Britaw Saturday 20th Dec!| reese WILSON (lace of Broekiyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge. 
Passage money per Great Western, fiorn New-York to Liverpool, $1UU, and $5 Stew || nerally, taat he vas opened th- above Kstabushme nt, and he respectfully solicit 
ara’s fee. ||¢e patronage of ail wuo are fond of goud and substantia: living, aau couitortable ac 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 93 Front-street. | |commodations. 
New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1345 Myl0-tf. || Tne house nas been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departme:t 
NEW LING OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. vt Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic end tmporied 
0 sail from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPUOL onthe I1th of each | An ordinary will be se:ved up every day from 1 to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
month :— be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. Mr 20-1. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. SIDDONS., Capt. B. B. Cubs, 11th Feb PAPSCUTT’S GENERAL EM:GRATION UFFi\CE, 
SIDDUONS, Capt. E B Cobp, 25:h April. | SUERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, March. Sovutu Sreeet, corner Marpen Lane. 


SHERIDAN, Capt. A. Depeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, 11th Apri) ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
Capt. 25th Juae Cem. Asa Eldrioge, Hay. | ERSONS about sending for their triends iu any part of the Old Country are respect: 
‘hese ships are allof the first ciass, upwards o tons, owltin the city of New) | fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that cuaracten:zed their 
York, with such improvements as combise great speed with unusual comfort tor pas- /gouse, and gave such uubounded satisfaction the pest year, will be continued through 
sengers. ; he season of 1845 
ch at ‘ are ies, aecessi:ates one of the firin toremain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
—- by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- |: th- same, therefore the departure of every passenge? from that place wili be superin- 
sfaction. by Mr. WM. TAPSUU'TT, and the ut fidence may be f lt th " 
Neither the Cartains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel» | will quick despatch and proper care taken his te them 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed theretor. for freight | hip in as comfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such wili be the case 
or passage, apply to Co , 56 Suuth-st., N.¥.,orto  (canwot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
A |\Was transacted through the past emigrating season. Ihe sh ps for which ihe Subscrj- 
OG- Messrs. E «. Coilias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp THE UNITED LINE 


to discontinue all Adve -tisements not ta their vames of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— | - 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridia and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is. Making a from Live of delay is therefore 

hereby given. that for passengers can only bo made with them lcluded. The wel. established character of th se Lines renders further comment ume 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS ' |cessury ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisiaction 

'|to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 


AILING from NEW YORK on the Ilth, and from LIVERPUOL on the 26thef every i| np ‘ . 
month; — jsent for decline coming cut, the full amount of money pid for their passage wil! be re 
FYROM NEW YORK. | FROM LIVERPOOL. funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in jreland or scotland can be se 
Srernuen Wairney,W C Thompsen,May Ill; Srepusn Witney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T. TAPSCOTT, 
| 1 South Street cor. Msiden Lane. 


UNITED STATES, A. Britton, June Status, 700 tous, March 26, 
| Agencyin Liverpoo]— 


3 she eirn, July VIRGINIAN, " 
Warenvoo Wil. Alien, Aus. 900 tansy May 28. | _Myl0-if, _WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON. 96 Waterloo Road. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the avove ships, and tne reputation of theit|, FUHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT rASSAGE OFFICE, 6! 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will bz made to promote the comfort of |J South str e', New York.—The Subscriber, in calling the atten ionof his frieds and 
emeuts for bringing out persons from Great Britain 


passengers and the interests of importers. Tae price of cabin passage to Liverpool is | he puniic to his unequalled arrang 
fixed at $100. The owuer will np: resvonsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent Irejand. who may be sent by their friends, bers tu state that, in couse quence of 


by the above ships, for waich a billot ladtog ts vot signed For freight or passage, @pply || the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to pre: Juce ail unnece ssery 
to ee ROBERT K ERMIT, 74 South-street. tMy24-ly. || telny of the emig ant, has, at great «xp: nse, in addition to bis reguiar age nts wt Liver- 

N VE > appointed Mr. Thoraas H. Dicks, who has been a faithtul clerk in the 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKET S, |{ment for the last 8 years, to proceed 1p Liverpoo) and remain there during the emigra 


AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on the 2ist of each month.| rig, season, tosuperintend the embarkation o! passengers ei gsgeo here ‘The sips 


WO excepting tnat when the day of sailing fall on Suuday the Ship will be dispatched’ | employed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast sailing, 
commanved by kind and eaperieuced men and as thev sii] frem Lives) ool every five 


ou the succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. rom New York. | From Liverpool. ldays, relianc ‘ at 

ce may be placed thal pissengers will receive every attention and be pron pt- 

Ashburtoa, Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June (et. 21 ily despatched. Wita such supe:ior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 


Patrick Henry, A ©. Delano, 6, June Ce 6, Mar. 21, July 21, ‘ontinuation of that patronage which h»s been so liberally extenced to him for so many 

Independenc 5, P. Jaly April2t, Aug. @, 21.||yvears past, and shouid any of those nt for decline g, the passage money Wr! as 

Heary ry yey Dec. 6, | May 3, Sept. 21, an. 21, be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
Taese sh ps are ofa very superior charac er; are not surpassed cuthe iu puint | /aiso be secured if desired. For further particulars apply 10 

elegance and comfort of their Cudbia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 


and offer great inducements to siippers, to waa every facility will be granted i} Agency in Liverpool :— 
Taey are commanded by expericuced and able men, whose exertions will always be | Messis J. & W Robinson, ) No 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, {No | Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 


dev ated to the promotion of the convenience aud comfort of passengers. 
Tue vrice of pissaga ~~ ward ¢ ‘fix d at $100, fur which ample stores of ever) | or Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
description will be provided, sive Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtainec jat all the p incipal Banking institutions throughout Great Brituin and ireland, a jist of 


upon application to the Ste wards. which ca My24-tf. 
Neither the Caotains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parce!s, or Packages seat by hom, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor | SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURF OF ALL DIS- 


For freight or passage, ELL. MINTURN & 8 Southest., N 
FRIN?D 2, ME JRN 30., 7858 N.¥., STATS! 
My31-tf. CHAPM \N, BOWMAN ConLiverpoo | EASES ARISING FROM AN (MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. || The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 


jdiges ive power and restoring the 4; petie, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 


HIS LINE OF PACKEUS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which||'9 is laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, puritying the fluids of the body, end ne utia- 
will succeed each other, in the order in wich they are named, sailing punctually! izing in the blood the active principle of disease. The meny well aurhe nticated cures 


from New York and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, /of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsepapilla. have 
\lyiven ita wi eand deservee celebrity. Buti: is not alone in Sciofula ner in the class 


TO SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH anno 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 


17th and 27th of every month throughout th» year. viz.:— | 
Snips. | Caotains. | From New York, From P itsmouth. | lof diseases to which 1 belongs, that this préparation has been teuna beneficial, Iisa 

St. James \F.R Meyers jJan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Fev 20,June 20, Oct |specific m many diseases of tue and may be administered avoursbdle resulis 
Northumberland & H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. I|{in atl; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious compiainis ; and when the sv 
10| em has been debilitated either by the use of power:ul mineral mecicines of other 


Gladiator R. L Buantiag 20, 20, 20 10, 
20, 20.) auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. . 


Mediator J.M.Chadwick (Feb. 1, June 1,Q0ct. 20, 
Switzerland & Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. }1,Dec. 1} The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful perv- 

uebec ©. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10 10 jval. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

ictoria &. E. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 20, Q0, Madi-onville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 
Wellingtor D Chadwick 10, 10, 1,Sept, 1,Jan. Messrs A.B. & D. Sands—Uaving used your Sarsapariila in my family, and witnessed 
Hendrick Huison G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) | "ts beneficial effects on one of my children, | fee) it to be a outy | owe the community 
Prince Albect W.S Sebor 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1} 20, kethecasepublic Anout two years ago my little son was attacked with Serofuls 
Toronto &.G Tinker j 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct 1, Feb. 1)jor King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck ane jaw, ard which 
Westminster Hovey 20, 20, 20 10, 10, }0)|finally affected nis eyes.renderivg him eniirely blind. Du ing the first year from the 

||.ime he was taken, he was attended by sever»! physicians, but continued to get worse 


These ships are all of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- d : . : at 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c ,are of the best de-)| 1"! 1] despaived ot his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapari:ia ee 
scription. with certificates of i's cures, | con: luded I weu'd give it trial, and accordingly sen 

The price of cabia pissage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines|| Cincinnati» nd procured # few bottles. and vow, wfier! avn g u ed inail nine bottles, 
and liquors. Neither the caotains por the owners of these packets will ber sponsible) [nave tue gr ‘tification of saying he is well. The sores are al) entirely tealed, and “ 
for any letters, parcels or packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed sight nearly aS £000 as ever it was; ard! have no hesita ion in saying that 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st.,o¢ to ||tFely cured by the use of your Sarsuparilia.— Yours truly, 

My24-tf. JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South- st. The follow ing stat+ ment is from a gentleman whois one of the first Drugg sts int 

is Mem inane tity of Providence, and f om his extensive knowledee of medicines of every kind, am 


— et “OLD LANE: OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. nis experience of the effects ot Sands’s Saisaparilia, his opinion, is one of peculiar va 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following we to the aflicted— 


A || SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA.—I speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on th ||., far more effec’ ual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatisin thas any other prepara- 
ion Lever tes‘ed. Having endured extreme suffering a1 times within the last five years 


succeeding day, viz:— ‘ 
Ships. Masters. | Days of from New from | repeaied attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have 
Apel ||Sands’s Sarsapariila w'th the happiest success; my is now better than it has 
Ox 1. Rathbone Nov Ma 16. 16. Ail ‘attribute this healthful change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Fer ling 
M a, (new) Ww Lowber 16. N v.16. 168 J i. May {deep Sympeliy with those who are afflicted with this mositormenting and painful com- 
4 6 April 16 16° Mar | taint: cannot refrain from earnes'ly recommeneing to such the use of valuable 
‘New York Thos. B.Cropper 16. 16. 16 ay j specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and of Dr sands, | 
G A. Cole PP ier 16. Feb, 16. induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapartiia, and I teke pleasure 10 ad- 
Yorkshire, (new) G. Bailey Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16 Mar. July ‘ime my testimony to that of many commendatory of 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or coinfort in their cabin accommo | vm 15, 1845 | en Druggist, 40 & 42 Wouminsonet SoOaaann, R.I. 


dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. z ‘ 3 ‘ on haan see 
The commanders are wel] known as men of character and experience ; and the strict Dine tae of its supericr value and efficacy, 

est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers iekeares and sold ene and retail,by 

Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every!| goid also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 

description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur per buttie. six botiies for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montreal; John Mueeon. Quebec; 

nished by the stewards if required. I. W. Brent, Kings'on; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 


Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any \etters e eae ‘ 4 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. Jia thes 


GOODHUE & Co.. 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N, Y., 


The publicare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’: 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most d ficult 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s 
ne other, 


For freight or passage, apply to 


| Great Western Steam-ship Vo steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- | | = most 
thews ; and their new iron Steam-suip GREAT capt. Hosken, are ap-| esteemed species and varieties ; also, Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, ac 
‘ puinted to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— Urders tor truit and Ornameuta) Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
T 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steam-ship Uo 's steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new Steam-ship GREAT B&LTAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
p vinted to sail duriug the year 1845, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK 
Great Western Saturuay May | Great Western Tuursday 
Great Western do Stu July | Groat Western do 


12th June 
Sist July 


Great Britain do Aug. Great Britain Saturday Aug 
Great Western do 25d Aug. | Great Western Thursday eth Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Greac Mritain Saturday 25th Oci 
Great Westera do Oct. , Great Western Thursday th Nov 
Great Britain do 24d sov. | Great Brita Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $10U, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 

New-Y ork, Jan. 27, 1545 My 10-tf 

NEW OF LIVERPIOL PACKETS 
2 sail from NEW YORK on the 2th and from LIVERPOOL onthe ith of each 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. ! FROM LIVERPOOL. 

ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Kidridge, March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. ¢ llth Feb 
SIDDUONS, Capt. E B Cobo, 26. April. | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, March 
SUERIDAN, Capt. P. A. Dapeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask. April 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H Trask, Juse | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, lth May 

These suips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, oullt in the city of New 
York, with such improvements 4s Combise great speed with uausual comtoit tor pas- 
sengers. 

Every care lias been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Toe price 
of passage hence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Ca>taias or owners of the slips willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor For freight 
or passage, apply to BE. K. COULLINS & Vo , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BRUWN, SdleLEY & Co., Liverpoot 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12: cents per s ngle sheet, 50cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceat each. 

ge Messrs. E 4. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Adve tisemeuts la theif of ther Liverpool! Packets, viz 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garnck. To prevent disappointments. notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them My24a-tf 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS 
AILING from NEW YORK ou the ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month; — 
FYROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SrerwHen Wuitvey,W C Thompsen,May | Srerugn Wuairney, 1000 ions, Feb. 26. 
UnNirep STares, A. Britton, June Il | Unrrep Stares, 700 tons, March 26 
Virgetntan, Chas Heirn, July tl | VIRGINIAN, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warer.oo W. H. Allien, Aug. tl 900 tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above slups, and tne reputation of thei 
commauders, are Well Known Every exertion will be made to promote the comfo) | 
passengers and the interests of importers. Tue price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner will not b svonsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a hiilot lading is not signed For freight or passage, *pply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. My24-ly 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool on th» 2ist of cach month 
excepting when the day oi sutling fail on Sunday the Slup wil be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttteston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6.) Feb. 21, June 21. ct. 21 
Nuv.2] 


Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov 
Heary Clay. Ezra Nye, Apriié, Aug. 6, Dec. 
These are of a very Superior Character; are 
elegance and comfort of thelr tin accomm dations, or fortheir 
and offer great inducements to 5 1ipoers, to whom every faciitty will be granted 
Taey are Commanded Dy eXperieuced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the pr-motion of the convenience and comtort of pissenger 
The price of passaze ouiward is now fix d at $100, for which ainpie scores of ever 
description will ve providec, save Wines aud Liquors, wich cau at all times be obcain 
upon application to the Stewards. 
ge Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parce!s, or Packages sent by ‘hem, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage, apoly to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. [APMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTA. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wil) hereafter be composed of the following ships, whict 
will succeed each: other, in the urder in wiich they are named, sailing punctuslly 
from New York and Portsmoutna on the ist, 10th aad 20th, and from Loudon on the Yh, 
17th and 27th of every montu throughvut the year, viz.:— 
From New York From® itsffouth 


Dec. 21 
Jan. 21, 
iu point o 


t Salling qualilles 


Snips. Captains. 

St. James F.R Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Fev. 20,June 20, Oct 2% 
Northumberland H Griswold 10, 10 10 Warch tl, July 1,No 
Giadistor R. L Buating | 20, 20, 10, 10, 
Mediator I.M.Chadwicgk (Peb. 1, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 2 
Switzerland 2. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug 1,Dec. | 
Quebec F. B. Hebird 20, 20, 20 i0, 10, i 
Victoria = E. Morgan Marchi,July 1,Nov. 1} 20, 20 2 
Weailington D Chadwick 10, 10, 10 May 1, Sept, 1, Jan. 
Hendrick Huisoa G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Prince Albert W.S Sebor Apil 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, a 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb 
Westminster y 20, 20, 20 10, 10, it 


These ships are ali of the first c ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de 


scription 
The price of cabin passage is ow ‘xed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors Neither the caotains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 


for any letters, parcels or packages by Loem, usiess regular bills or lading are signes 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,73 South-st., o¢ to 
My24-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
H€ Old Line of Packets for Liverpool wil! hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day fails on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 

York Liverpooi 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 
S. Bartlett, tune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 


ord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April l¢ 


Ox 

Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 1¢ 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June Ie 
Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are we! known as men of character and experience , and the strict 
est attention wil! always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and |iquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y_, 


} ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.¥., has al 
| ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse plants of all the moat 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Merbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, ac, 
Orders tor Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouwgucts of choice 
lowers tusteiully pul up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, & 
Gentlemen supped withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners charac.er with pla 

Ap 2 UU. 


es. 
WiLsuUN'’s HOTEL & DIN NG KUUOMS, 
No. & Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
ENRY WILSON (lace of Broekiyn) begs Lo inform his friends, ani the Public ge- 
Heraily, that he bas opened th above Ustabviishment, and ve respectfully solicit 
the patronage of ail Wuo are tond of good and substantia, living, anu Comfoitable ac 
ommodations. 

The house tas been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every department, 
and the Very bDestol every descripuon ol Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Vomestic ane imported 
Ales aud Ports, will be provided. 

Au ordiiary will be s-:ved up every day from | to 3 o'clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
will be (ucuished at any bour during the day and evening. Mr. 2y-—1f. 

FAPSCUTI'S GENERAL EMiGKATION OF FiCE, 
Sourn Sreeet, connex Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their triends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that Chara teseed their 
jouse, gave such unbounued listaction the past year, will be continued through 
he season of 1845 

rhe great increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfaction to all par- 

to give personal attention 


les, necessitates one of the tism to remain in Liverpoo! 
o the same, theretore tue departure Of @Very passenge: from (lat place Wili be superin- 
ended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be { lt that those sent 
or willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
hip in as comfortable @ manner as possibie. Setter proof that such wili be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctua! and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subseri- 
bers are Agents Comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
PHE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tue UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpoo! every tive days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 

uded. The wel. established character of those Lines renders futher comment unne 
Ce@ssary suthce it theretore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee lo give satistaction 
to all parties who may send for their triends through them, In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid jor their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
ured. Apply or address (post paid), W «J T. TAPSCUTT, 

South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo)— 
Myl0-tt WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


South Str-et. New York.— the atten’ ion of his triends and 


HERDMAN’S ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT VASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
he Subscriber, 10 calling 
sons from G.-eat Britain 


he pur tu his unequalled arrangements for bringing oul per 
and lrejand, who may ve sentt »y their friends, bews tu state that, In consequence of 
Lie great increase inthis brancho! his business, orees Lo pre noe all unnecessery 
ielay of the emig ant, has, al great + apr nse, in addition to his reguia: agents at Liver- 
pool, appointed Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the est 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpoo! anu remain there during the emigra 
tion season, to superinten the er srhation Of passengers et here lhe ships 
empioyed in this \ine are we nown tobe only of the frst class and very fart sailing, 
immanoed by kind and ¢ ced men, and as thev s from liver) ool every hve 
lays,re nce May be piace hal porsengers w receive ve attention ane be prow pt- 
y despatched Witn such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
” ge which has been so liberally extended to him for se many 
y those ae nt tor de ine coming, the passage Mohey Will as 
isual be retunded, and passages trom the erent ports of lreiand end con 


particulars apply to 


also be secured if desired. Fur { 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 


Ageucy in Liverpool 
Messrs J. & W Rovinson,/ No 5 Baitec Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas Dicky, No. Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock 
Vrafts and Exchange from Cl upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
st ali the p incipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britein and Ireland, a jist of 
which can be seen at the oilice My24-tf 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operatfon of this prepa n is three-told It acts as a toric, strengthening the 


liges lve puwer and restoring the as an peculiasty Suited and gentle 
laxative eflect is a artise pti puritying the fluids of the body, and ne utia- 
zing in the blood Lhe active pru pleo!l disease The menby we'll auihenticated cures 


laracter, wrought by Sands s Sarsapariila. bave 


OL Scrojula Of theginost Malignant 

Ben ita e served Celetally Buti: is wot saione in Scrofula nor in the class 
it which it belongs, st (his preparation has been beneneial. 
many emof tue and may be administered wita ‘avourable results 


im ali 4180 €XEercises a CONMO Ng ibiuence in biiious complaints; and when the s\s- 
em has been debiiiteted fithe: ythe use of powertul mineral mecicines or other 
uses, it will be found an excellent restorative 
The tollowing interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 


sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary 
Madisonville, Ky.. Feb 22, 1845 
Messrs A. B. & D. Sands—Having used vour Sarsap nila in my tamily, and witnessed 


ts benchciel effects on one of children, | tge! tobea ity lowe the community 
to Ineke the casepublic. Ar two years ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck anu jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes. renderiwg him entirely blind Du: ing the first year from the 
ime he was taken, he was altended by sever%l physicians, but ontinued lo get worse 
intil I despaiied of his ever getting wel Ilaving seen your Sarsapariiia advertised 
with ce tes of s cures, | cor uded | wou give itatiral, and accordingly sent 
to Cincine ati: nd procured a few bottles. and now,afiertavirg u edin ail nine bottles, 
[ have the gratification of Ving ne is well The sores are ai! entirely le led, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; andi have no hesita:ion in saying that he Was en- 
turely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.— Yours truly, E BASSETT 


The follow ing statement is from « gentleman whois one of the rst Drugg:sts in the 
‘ity of Providence, and f om his extensive knew ledce of medicines of every kind, and 
saparilia, his opinion, is cne of peculiar va- 


1S EXpe nee the effects of Sands’s § 


ue tothe ictes 
SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA.— I! speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism thane any other prepara- 
ion Ll ever tested Having endured extreme suflering at times withinthe last five years 
attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,| have recentiy used 
my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
{ attribute this healthful change eutirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling 3 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mosttormenting and painful evm- 
plaint. | cannot refrain from earnes!ly recommenaing to such the use of tois valuabie 
specili Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and <ktilof Dr. Sands, I 
was induced thereby to try the effects of the'tr Sarsapariiia, and | take pleasure it ad- 
ing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of Its invaiunable properties, 
anknown to and unsolicited by the Messis. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 
Feb. 15, 1845 Druggist, 40 & 42 Westininster-st., Providence, R 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efhcacy,see 
pamphiets, which may be obtained gratis 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by ' 
A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
| Sold aiso by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 


jper bettie. six bottles for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montreal; John Mue« Quebec ; 


from repeated 
jands’s Sarsapariila with the happiest success ; 


|J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
| for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilia that 
has and is constantly achivving such remarkable cures of the most d ficult class of dis- 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparila, and \ako 

other 


Ino 


